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Hygeia. 


R FIND A QUIET SPOT OF RARE BEAUTY, FORGET EVERYTHING, RELAX COMPLETELY. 
Note.—Have This Filled in July or Early August at Nature’s Pharmacy. 


Next Week—Our Summer Number for Farm Women 











I SEE BY THE ADS 


HE editor give me another letter an 
I want you all to see it. Here: 
is — 

“Te the Editor of The Progressive Farm 
“Please let me 
press my appreci 
of the wonderful 
periences of Frans 

Flood and his fri 
their ‘Strange 
Around the Wos 
We read with inten 
every word and @ 
hardly wait for 


are produced and 3 next issue to comeill 
buted } $ so very instruc 
wae seem and indeed entertaj 
 OTganty /* , , / * : ing. We thank you 
‘ such articles. And 
the way, from the ‘ 
lime to the ridicu! 
} Bill Casper gets b 
| every week and you won’t miss much if 
keep in touch with him as he comments 
the ads each week. “Your Readers, 


“Rt. 4, York, S. C.” “The B 
Friends, I sure am glad you wrote 
editor that letter. Ever time he get 
letter like that he says to hisself, “ 
| another letter a braggin’ on Bill Cag 
I reckon I better keep printin’ his piees 
a while longer.” Then he says to hi 
self, “I reckon it might help the old 
a little to see this.” And then he 
the letter on to me. 
When I gets a holt of a fine letter 


that I has to show it to somebody an 

OW é 7 course that’s Marthy. And then she pi 
up, “There you go again, Bill Cas 

just a lettin’ folks make a fool outa you 

Then they ain’t nobody left but the fo 


that has been friendliest, so I just 
the editor put the letter in the p 


motor oil is SARE |) = 














boys a goin’ round ‘the world, too. 

been havin’ a hard time and needs 

| encouragement. I been followin’ ‘them 

as clost as I could with their pieces i 

the paper and their pieces is so good I 

kinder hate for them to have to come 
“AM ‘motor oil holds = why it is safe in any motor. home which T know they'll have to do 

its body under punish- Fill up, today, at the first <yser~tn: enolate a 


| it was sooner. ; 
ment thatsoon breaksdown Pan-Am station you see. Well friends I'll have to quit this time. 
| Marthy’s got somethin’ up her 


less hardy kinds. Thatisbe- Every dealer has a scientifi- | and keeps hollerin’ oe 
cause it is refined from par- _callypreparedchartshowing | rad pooh nthe = <n 
affin-base crudes which pro- _justthe right grade of this safe Yours truly, BILL CASPER: 
duce a tougher oil. That is motor oilto protect yourcar. | FARM BUREAU TO MEET 


HE next annual convention of 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
© will be held in Montgomery, July 30-3. 
’ ‘Pan A merican ° County agents and extension ce 
workers of Auburn will attend the meee” 
Fs ing and will remain m Montgomery for 
a one-day session following the F 
Petroleum (Corporation asapethn 
‘ Each of the county farm bureaus ‘wil 
. . » Clean gasoline be represented. President O’Neal and | 
. Also distributors of KUP insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles other .officers will make reports, promi ~ 
nent speakers will be heard, work for 
the future will be proposed and 4, 
| and officers elected for the ensuing 
The program for the meeting is 
complete but President O’Neal has 
nounced that it will be one of the 
best yet prepared for the farm 6 
































“as” FREE PAINT BOXSET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors pent ' 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 2 i ror the woth June 25590, at 124 





scenes, Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and aA. m., Central Time, daily except 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 . day, the Georgia State College of 
colors and a brush. | culture will broadcast from their sti 
: over WSB, Atlanta the, following 
gram :— ms,” 

“Price Cycle,” by Director J. Phil © 
bell. _ 
The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF = - . “ » os 
CHARGE, POSTAGE PREPAID, to anyone = “Some of Georgia's Great Cows,” by Ti 
sending us $2 to pay for a four-year sub- - . Fitch. Bes 
scription to THE PROGRESS FARM. “ ‘ | “How Shall the Club Boys Spend the Sale 
ER. If you are not satisfied with THE ' | mer,” by G. V. Cunningham. 3 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 5 YEARS : Rese a Cleam 
be refunded when the subscription expires. ; ARANTEED Choosing a Tractor,” by W. A. Cleg® 

We will send this 5-year guaranteed Ameri “Summer Catch Crops,” by H. M. 


\ SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO size nickel plated and stem wind watch C. 
Biggest bargain ever offered. Also a crop and market report dail 


The Progressive Farmer,  Birmingharn, Ala. |) 1s ee See oie Breer oa By | watermetons and peaches by the Divis 
an \ 


wi Ce., Box ox W818, Woodbine, . | Agricultural Beopemins and Marketin 
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PRISED EVERY WEEK| 


: The Progressive Farmer Company; Clarence 
Poe, President; Tait Butler, Eugene Butler, Vice- 
_.. Presidents; John 8. Pearson, Secretary-Treasurer. 


: W. C. Lassetter, Clarence Poe, Tait Butler, Eu- 





AND FARM WOMAN 
OFFICES AT 


821-823 North 19th Street, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Dalles, Texas 
Subscription Rates: Twe Years, $4; Five Yours, $2: Eight Years, $3; Gingle Year, 58 cents 


Raleigh, N. C. 








CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama. and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, , . 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Definite Answers to Questions About June Farming Asked by Interested Subscribers 


n End Rot of Tomatoes 


lose many tomatoes by their rotting where the 
issom leaves a scar. Is there a preventive or rem- 
” No definite insect or disease germ is held re- 
ensible for blossom end rot. It seems to be caused 
by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. The best thing to do is 
to maintain a regular water sup- 
ply in the ground by mulching 

and watering. 
Bought Sprayer;. Proud of It 
“1 have an acre of peaches 
bearing for the first time. Nearly 
half of the fruit has fallen and 
I want to know what spray to 
use. I have just bought a spray- 
outfit and am proud of it—going to use it, too.” 
peaches now need the third calendar spraying— 
8-50 self-boiled lime-sulphur plus one pound of pow- 
d arsenate of lead. Spray wnripe varieties three 
s later, using the same spray. Congratulations! 
ying is the only insurance that always pays with 
hes—where it is the right kind of spraying done 

ht at the right time. 


Wants Small Quantity of Bordeaux 
0 “I have the 44-50 formula for Bordeaux mixture 
but often do not need so much. What proportion can 
douse for five or six gallons?” Use 8 ounces of blue- 
fone, 8 ounces of quicklime, and 6 gallons of water; 
i, you may use half or twice these quantities, but 
they must be in the same proportion. 
orm Injuring Beets 
| “A small worm or caterpillar (apparently hiding wn- 
@er spider webs) is doing considerable damage to my 
What will kill them?” Your beets are being in- 
d by the beet webworm. It spins a web, hence its 
mon name. Spray thoroughly with arsenate of 
and repeat spraying in 7. to 10 days. 
n to Feed Nitrogen to Corn 
© “I have a field of corn on land that was in cotton for 
Wo years. The corn was fertilized with 300 pounds of 
2-3-3 and I want to know when to apply nitrate of 
and how much per acre?” Apply 125 to 250 
of nitrate of soda per acre 45 days after 
anting a late variety or 35 days after planting an 
farly kind. Keep clean of all weeds until just before 
ling begins. 
a cnose or Pod-spot of Bean 
» “Please tell me what the trouble is with the bean 
I am sending you and give a remedy.” The pods 
were attacked by anthracnose, a difficult disease to 
after it once gets started in a bean field. Spray 
4-4-5S0 Bordeaux, pull and burn the first diseased 
ints as soon as they appear, and do not disturb the 
@ean vines while they are wet. Rotate 
"tfops and do not plant beans or allied 
J on the same land for three or 
-iour years. 
a te Plant With Root-knot 
: “My tomato plants turn yellow, stop 
g, and dry up. I find the roots 
d like the specimen I am sending. 
give me the cause and remedy.” 
: tomato plants have knots on the 
bots caused by nematodes or eelworms. 
: several methods of treatment, pre- 
ative measures, and lists of plants of 
mg degrees of susceptibility to this 
isease, write the Department of Agri- 
‘ re, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
fs’ Bulletin 1345. 
i sing Sedan Grass for Hay 
) “I did not get a stand of cotton on a 
-ticre field and have. sowed it to 


4 


By C.L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Pregvessive Former 


Sudan grass. Will it pay to topdress the grass with 
nitrate of soda?” One of the Southern experiment 
stations applied 100 pounds of nitrate of soda soon 
after the Sudan grass was up, another 100 pounds after 
the first crop, and got an increase of more than a ton 
of hay per acre. The hay was worth $20 to $25 per ton 
and the cost of the nitrate of soda used. per acre was 
not more than $6; besides the hay was produced in less 
time, was of better quality, and less exhaustive of soil 
nitrogen. 
To Kil Cabbage Worms 

“Worms are about to ruin my cabbage. Please send 
me a remedy.” The following spray or dust will kill 
any of the three kinds of “worms” commonly found 
eating cabbage: Spray with solution made from one 
level teaspoonful of powdered arsenate of lead in each 
pint of water and add to each pint %-inch cube of 
laundry soap to make it stick to the slick leaves. If 
arsenate of lead paste is used, then add three level: tea- 
spoonfuls to a quart of water; or dust with a mixture 
composed of one pound of powdered arsenate of lead 
with four pounds air-slaked lime or powdered lime. 


How Late Can I Apply Nitrate of Soda to Cotton? 
“I have had to plant all of my cotton over once 
(some of it teice) and want to know how late I can 
side-dress with nitrate of soda.” As all cotton seems to 
be late this year, applications of soluble nitrogen are 
more necessary than usual and promise better returns. 
The first applications of nitrate of soda are usually 
made as soon as possible after the cotton is thinned, no 
matter whether the thinning is done in May or June. 
Just follow this rule. However, if you refer to a sec- 
ond side application, then this might be made when 
squares appear or on to the opening of the blossoms. 


Fighting the Mexican Bean Beetle 

“The bugs I am sending you by mail are ruining 
my late snapbeans and have started on my butterbeans. 
What are they and what is the remedy?” This insect 
is the dreaded Mexican bean beetle. Dust with calcium 
arsenate 1 part and 5 to 7 parts slaked lime, using a 
dusting gun of the type used for dusting cotton. Paris 
green or arsenate of lead may be used if diluted in the 
same way. If you have no dust gun but do have a 
spray pump, then spray with solution made from 1 
pound of arsenate of lead and 40 gallons of water. 


Soap for Aphids and Red Spider 


“How much soap is used with water for a spray to 
kill plant lice and red spider?” At least 2 ounces of 


soap to each gallon of water (1 pound soap to 8 gal- 
lons) is usually effective, but 4 ounces to the gallon 
is better when infestation is heavy. 
Preparing Medicinal Plants for Market 

“Can you give me the name of a book that tells how 
to prepare medicinal plants for market?” Curing Crude 
Drugs is the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 1231, a copy of 
which will be sent you on request to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dogs Can Be Vaccinated Against Rabies 


“Has vaccinating dogs to kegp them from going mad 
proved successful?” Yes; see your nearest veterinarian. 


Tomato Plants Just Right 

“I have a lot of tomato plants 15 to 20 inches long 
that have fallen over in the seedbed and taken root. 
Are they worth setting out now?” They are just what 
you need for producing a late summer and fall crop. 
Lay them down in a deep, broad furrow and cover ll 
but the top third of the plant. Keep clean of weeds 
and have tomatoes from August until frost and even 
later. 


Sweet Clover Cut Too Low 

“I cut my sweet clover when it was in bloom, leaving 
about two imches of stubble, but there is almost no 
second crop. Why is this?” You cut too low and too 
late and thus removed buds that should have been left. 
Hereafter cut when in early bloom and leave a stubble 
not shorter than 5 or 6 inches. 


Cedar Rust Ruins Apples 

“My apple trces look pale, leaves are falling off, 
and I am afraid they will die. Can you tell from the en- 
closed leaves what is the matter with them?” The 
leaves you sent are badly infected with a disease (apple 
rust) that spreads from common cedars. The cedar 
balls are the disease masses and from these the spores 
spread to apple trees. Spraying to prevent this disease 
is almost useless so long as the disease is allowed to 
continue on the cedars. The remedy is to kill the 
cedar trees. 


To Make Pecan Trees Grow 

“I am disappointed in the growth of my pecan trees, 
now six years old. Oats sowed in the orchard were 
killed and the ground has been cultivated once. What 
will make my trees grow as they should?” Do this and 
your trees will grow: 
. 1. Apply to each tree six pounds of 7-7-7 fertilizer 
and cultivate a wide strip on each side of the trees. 
Keep up the cultivation until late summer. About July 
20 or 30, apply one pound of nitrate of soda per tree. 


2. Plant cowpeas in 2%-foot rows, fertilize well 
with superphosphate (acid phosphate) and potash, pick 
the peas and disk the vines into the soil next fail. 


3. In October sow the pecan orchard 
with 30 pounds of hairy vetch and 60 
pounds of Abruzzi rye to the acre. 


If you have a county agent, consult 
him. 
Tebacco as a Fertilizer 


“Please give me the comparative 
walue of tobacco leaves and tobacco 
stems as a fertilizer.” A ton of tobacco 
leaves contains 10 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 868 pounds of nitrogen, and 1148 
pounds of potash, while a ton of stems 
contains 13 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
63 pounds of nitrogen and 100.4 pounds 
of potash. Valuing phosphoric acid and 
potash each at 5 cents per pound and 
nitrogen at 20 cents, then a ton of 
leaves is worth $23.60 and a ton of 
stems $18.35 for fertilizing purposes. 
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cultural Club, a number of speakers discussed 

the operations of the cotton exchanges and 
some of them suggested plans for reforming the ex- 
changes in the interest of the farmers. As a result of 
these discussions the writer has been impressed with 
the intricacy of the operations of the exchange. A cotton 
exchange is a complicated piece of machinery, so much 
so in fact, that only the cotton men seem to know very 
much about it. Since this is true, the cotton trade 
itself should be better able than anyone else to put into 
effect the badly needed reform measures. 


But the cotton trade has not seen fit to go far enough 
in reforming its exchanges, and now the general public 
is demanding action, and a number of our legislators, 
some of whom are without a thorough knowledge of 
the operations of the exchange, are drafting bills for 
its reform. Just what the outcome will be is hard to 
foretell, but something is very likely to be done. Farm- 
ers are up in arms about the matter, and are insisting 
that if the cotton exchanges are to exist they must be 
operated without manipulation and undue speculation. 


What service does the cotton exchange render? Many 
cotton merchants say they would not buy cotton at all 
unless they could protect their purchases by hedges. 
In other words, when a cotton dealer buys cotton, which 
he expects to sell to a mill some months later, he goes 
on the exchange and sells an equal number of bales 
of futures in order to protect himself against a price 
decline. When the mill buys cotton it usually follows 
the same practice and hedges by selling futures. 


Undoubtedly where one actually has cotton or ex- 
pects to have it, the exchange can render him a real 
service by means of the hedge. These hedging trans- 
actions are not the cause of the violent fluctuations in 
the price of cotton. About 6,000,000 bales of American 
cotton is all that is spun in America. Yet there are 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 bales sold on the cotton ex- 
| changes each year. Of course this can only mean that 

| by far the greater part of the business of the cotton 
| exchange is purely speculative. 


' Does future trading or speculation help the cotton 
grower? One of the leading arguments of the defcnd- 
ers of the cotton exchanges as now constituted is that 
speculation stabilizes prices. These people say that any 
legislation that eliminates speculation from the cotton 
trade will result disastrously to the producer, especially 
at the season of the year when the bulk of the crop is 
being sold. Since the farmer sells most of his cotton 
within 90 days, while the mill buys throughout the year, 
during the fall of the year much more cotton comes to 
market than the mills are willing to handle. “At this 
time of year,” say the defenders of the exchange, “if 
it were not for the speculator cotton prices would hit 
the bottom because more cotton is forced on the mar- 
ket than the mills will buy. But the speculator comes 
on the market and by buying futures establishes a mar- 
ket and maintains a price which otherwise would not 
exist. These small speculators are ‘bulls’; they buy cot- 
ton. It is the large professional speculator who is on the 
‘bear’ side of the market. Hence, the small specu- 
lators who buy cotton during the fall of the year when 
more cotton is offered than the market can absorb actu- 
ally help the farmer by stabilizing prices.” 

All the above may be good theory, but it does not 
always work out in practice. Instead of stabilizing the 
market, speculation too often causes violent fluctu- 
ations to the detriment of the producer. Small spec- 
ulators are not well informed about world affairs and 
their future trading is not based on a knowledge of 
conditions of supply and demand. Hence, if -their 
speculative operations are based on conditions that 
are not in line with actual conditions they  dis- 
turb instead of stabilize the market. Too often 
these small speculators are fooled by wild rumors and 
they rush on the market and produce a decline in price 
a has no justification. It is almost axiomatic that 
there is no worse “bear” than a scared “bull.” So 
while it may be true that speculation guided by facts 
helps the price of cotton to a certain extent, this ad- 
vantage is much more than offset by the unjustified 
fluctuation that so often takes place when future buy- 
ing is influenced by false reports and misinformation. 

Unless the cotton exchanges can be shorn of all of 
their manipulative and much of their purely speculative 
operations, it is our opinion that cotton can be sold 
better without the exchange. If it is true, as the ex- 
change defenders claim, that the speculator is carrying 
the farmer’s cotton and making a price for him during 
the heavy’ selling season, then the cotton farmer is in- 


Distt the spring meetings of the Dallas Agri- 


Cotton Exchanges—Do They Deserve to Live? 


deed in a sorry fix. The speculator is a mighty poor 
man to depend on for any real service. It would be a 
thousand ‘times better for farmers to codperate in 
carrying their own cotton until such a time as the mills 
need it. Farmers can carry their own crops at less cost 
than anyone else is willing to do it for them. But 
even though a very large per cent of Southern farmers 
seem disinclined to codperate in the gradual sale of 
their crop throughout the year, the sale of cotton with- 
out an exchange is preferable to sale on an exchange 
in which*prices are even temporarily at the mercy of 
speculators. Cotton buyers emphasize the value of the 
hedge as protection against price decline, but they over- 
look the fact that it is the existence of the treacherous 
future market that helps to make cotton prices so un- 
stable and the hedge so necessary. In other words, if 
there was no future market, there would be much less 
reason for hedging. 


Several bills have been introduced during the last 
session of Congress with the idea of reforming the ex- 
changes, but no action was taken. Bills by Congress- 
men Connelly of Texas and Vinson of Georgia seek to 
place the cotton exchanges under Federal regulations 
similar to those under which the grain exchanges oper- 
ate. The Connelly bill is designed to prevent the manipu- 
lation of the market by large operators and also seeks 
to curb speculation by limiting future trading to cer- 
tain designated exchanges. The most drastic of all 
bills so far introduced, and probably the only one that 
will cure the more serious ills of the exchange is that 
of Senator Caraway of Arkansas which limits trading 
in futures to those people who actually own cotton or 
have a reasonable expectation of owning it. In other 
words, the Caraway bill will permit hedging of cotton 
by legitimate cotton firms, but it will prohibit future 
trading by gamblers. Whether such a plan would 
work is a matter of conjecture. In some quarters 
the opinion is expressed that the market would not 
be adequate to the needs of cotton merchants if only 
those who actually buy and sell cotton were allowed to 
engage in future trading. They think that in limiting 
trading in futures to those people who actually have 
cotton to be protected by hedging, the cotton exchanges 
and future brokers would be put out of business. If 
this is true, it is unfortunate, because cotton exchanges 
undoubtedly do serve certain good purposes. They are 
not entirely bad. Furthermore, the cotton trade of 
this country is built up around them and their sudden 
extinction might terribly upset business conditions for 
a time. However, if it is impossible to reform them 
in the cotton growers’ interest, farmers should serious- 
ly consider the matter of making a united fight to drive 
them out of existence. 


LONG RANGE WEATHER FORECASTS THE 
BUNK 


HAT about long range weather forecasting? 

Can it be done? Some people think it is en- 

tirely possible and maintain that the Weather 
Bureau of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture does not know what it is talking about when it 
insists that no practical methods have been devised for 
such work, and that so-called forecasts of this charac- 
ter are no better than mere guessing. 

A number of long range weather forecasts have been 
made, but when they are carefully checked it is shown 
that they are not reliable. For instance, a widely dis- 
tributed bulletin, entitled “Annual Weather Forecasts 
for 1927” stated that for the United States and Canada 
a cold, dry year, taking the country as a whole, is pre- 
dicted. However, instead of the predicted cold, dry 
year with a short growing season, weather reports for 
the entire year show that over more than 80 per cent of 
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the continental United States from coast to coast and 3 ‘ 
from Gulf northward, the mean temperature for the — 


period was normal, and markedly so in many sections, 
Furthermore, precipitation for the year was above nor- 
mal over most of the country. 


There has recently occurred an instance where a man 


claims that his forecasts were much more accurate than 
those of the Weather Bureau. He claimed that hig 
forecasts were absolutely O. K. 244 times as compared 
with only 148 times for the Weather Bureau. However, 
when this claim was checked, it was found that the verj. 
fication of this man’s claims had been made by an offi- 
cer of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. He had 
taken the Boston daily weather map issued by the 
Weather Bureau and had written on the back of it 
what he considered the forecast to be and added Mr, 
*s forecast. He next noted what he considered the 
following weather to be. He did not consult a ther. 
mometer at all to determine whether the weather was 
warmer or colder, or a rain gage to determine the rain- 
fall.’ Of course, the correctness of forecasts of any 
kind cannot be determined by any such loose method of 
verification as this. The United States Weather Bureay 





knows more about long range weather predictions than’ 
anyone else in the country, and when its officials state 


that long range weather forecasting is not practicable, 
that settles the question as far as we are concerned. 


STILL TIME FOR FOUR MASTER HAY 
CROPS 


WO grasses and two legumes furnish more home- 
grown hay in the Cotton Belt than all other hay 
plants put together. The two grasses are sor 
ghum and Sudan grass and the legumes are soybeans 
and cowpeas. All four can be sowed together, or any 
three or any two may be mixed and sowed, or any one 
of them may be sowed alone. When made into well- 
cured hay, these hay crops furnish better feed than 
farmers buy when they pay $30 to $36 a ton for West 
ern hay, and they can be produced at home at costs 
ranging from $15 down to $5 per ton. 
The sowing season for all four is now on us and 
every farmer has a chance to grow his 1929 supplies 
of hay if he sows in June or early July. 


SOYBEAN HARVESTERS 


F OUR three great annual summer legumes— 

soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet beans—the soy- 

bean is the only one with such a habit of growth 
that» we can harvest -its seed by machinery. Efficient 
machines are now made for gathering or threshing the 
ripe beans from the standing stalks, and such machines 
should be used wherever soybean seed are made a “cash 
crop” just as the reaper and binder are used wherever 
small grain is a market crop. Soybean harvesters have 
been improved almost annually for several years and 
the machines now on the market differ widely from 
those of a few years ago. 

Every soybean seed grower should use such a ma- 
chine. If the acreage on individual farms does not jus- 
tify the purchase of a harvester to be used exclusively 
for home work, then we have two alternatives: (1) we 
can go in with our neighbors and buy one codperatively 
or (2) we can buy individually and do harvesting for 
our neighbors. 

Whatever plan we follow, let’s insure the full profits 
from this year’s crop of soybeans, our new three-in-one 
cash crop. 


THREE PROGRESSIVE STEPS WE RECOM 
MEND TO OTHER GOOD FARMERS 


NE way to keep the boys on the farm is to make 

them your partners and give them an interest 

in the farming business just as C. M. Caraway, 
of Comanche County, Texas, 1926 Master Farmer, has 
done. A letter just received from Mr. Caraway indi- 
cates that he has named his farm and that he now Caf- 
ries on his correspondence on his own printed station- 
ery. From now on, it is Golden Oak Farm, C. M. 
Caraway & Sons. Mr. Caraway is doing three. things, im 
which other good farmers might well follow his lead:— 


1. He has made his boys partners in the business. 
2. He has named his farm. 
3. He conducts his correspondence on his own print- 


ed stationery. 
a Se | 


ET that boy and girl of yours in club work attend 








at least their county camp.this summer. They'll 


come back to you brighter-eyed, clearer-minded, 


and ruddier-faced. 
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tieth Congress, so far as big agricultural meas- 
ures are concerned, is very largely a story of 
Jegislation that failed. 

As in the previous Congress, the McNary-Haugen 
pill, providing for the control of surplus farm crops, 
held the center of the legislative stage. For the sec- 
ond time the farmers of the country, through their or- 
ganizations and their legislative representatives, won a 
notable victory in the passage of the bill in both House 
and Senate, with majorities even more substantial than 
4m the previous session, but again they found the equal- 
jzation fee the stumbling block in the path of presi- 
dential approval. 


Defeat of the “Surplus Control” Bill 


HROUGHOUT this session of Congress the farm 

organizations and their supporters insisted that 

the equalization fee plan offered the only effec- 
tive way yet proposed for meeting the surplus problem, 
and they made it plain that they proposed to stand or 
fall on that proposition. There was talk that the Pres- 
ident had had prepared a measure meeting his own views 
on “farm relief,” but it did not appear. 

Waiting to take the place of the McNary-Haugen 
bill were the Aswell measure, described as “the McNary- 
Haugen bill with the equalization fee left out,” and the 
Jones and Ketcham export debenture bills. Neither 
had receivéd serious consideration during the long hear- 
ings, and their failure of enactment caused no surprise. 
An attempt to tack the debenture plan on to the tax 
reduction bill was defeated in the Senate, as was also 
an.attempt to put a rider on the same ball providing 
for.increased tariff duties on a large number of farm 


products. 


What the Muscle Shoals Bill Provides 


HE Muscle Shoals resolution in its final form as 
it went to the President provided for government 
operation of the power and nitrate plants— 

(1) For the generation, sale and distribution of 


T HE STORY of the first session of the Seven- 


(2) For the manufacture of fired nitrogen; 
(3) For the manufacture of complete fertilizer 
as an experimental proposition only. 

As it went to conference between House and Senate, 
the resolution provided for both the fixation of nitro- 
gen and the manufacture of commercial fertilizer, but 
the conferees modified the fertilizer proposition. Op- 
ponents of the legislation contended that. it would de- 
stroy the fertilizer industry. Proponents of the modi- 
fied measure saw benefits to the farmers of the coun- 
try both through the production of cheaper nitrates for 
fertilizer manufacture and through the opportunity for 
farmers and farmers’ organizations to buy the ingre- 
dients for their own mixing. 

The government operation proposal was opposed by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, which urged 
the enactment of the Madden-Willis bill, providing for 
the leasing of the property to the American Cyanamid 
Company. 


No Cotton Legislation Except About Pink 
Bollworm 


UT of long hearings before House and Senate 
committees there emerged a number of bills hav- 
ing to do with cotton, and a Senate sub-commit- 
tee reported, purporting to fix the responsibility for 
the disastrous slump in cotton prices in the fall of 1927. 
However, with the exception of the measure providing 
for an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the eradication of 


* the pink bollworm, no cotton legislation was passed. 


Cotton bills ranged all the way from those prohibiting 
Price predictions on cotton by any government official 


. or publication to those having to do with the checking 


of cotton manipulations on exchanges, regulation of the 
exchanges themselves, preventing the sale of cotton in 
futures markets, standardizing the cotton bale and re- 
@uiring its sale by true net weight. The cotton price 
Prediction bill, introduced by Senator Heflin, passed the 
Senate and halted there. The Vinson bill in the House, 
and the Smith bill in the Senate, both having similar 
ams, namely, the regulation of the cottom exchanges, 
were favorably reported but were not voted on. The 
Vinson bill also provided for Southern delivery on 
New York futures contracts. The Smith bill would 
place the control of the cotton exchanges im the hands 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
Merce, and the Attorney General, while under the Vin- 
son bill broad authority would be placed in the hands 
of A The close of the ses- 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 


~ By BILL STAHL 








N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer I gave a 

review of the most important news of the month 

directly affecting agriculture. This is a new fea- 
ture we have imtroduced to supplement my more 
general “Monthly Review of the World's News,” 
and usually one issue a month 
will be sufficient for it. 

It happens that this month, 
however, a good deal more ag- 
ricultural news than usual is 
“breaking.” Congress has just 
adjourned, and with its ad- 
journment, leaders are taking 
stock to see “where we are at” 
with regard to all sorts of farm 
legislation, most of which was 
not acted upon till just before 
adjournment. In. this situation I am supplementing 
my own review of farm news last week by present- 
ing a concise review of agricultural legislation in 
the Seventicth Congress as prepared for us and some 
other farm papers by a special agricultural press 
representative in Washington City. 

CLARENCE POE. 





CLARENCE POE 








endar, so they will likely be taken up when the next 
session opens, and Southern farmers will do well to 
consider them carefully meanwhile. 

Under the bill providing for control of the pink boll- 
worm, “isolation areas” in which no cotton may be grown 
are established, the money appropriated to be used to 
reimburse landholders for any lesses suffered by reason 
of lower values of substitute crops produced on the 
cotton lands. 


Tobacco Growers Want More Light 


BILL of imterest to tobacco growers and sup- 

ported by the large codperative marketing asso- 

ciations, was the Gilbert measure providing for 
the collection and publication of tobacco statistics. The 
bill was passed by the House but went over in the 
Senate on objections during the rush of the last few 
hours of the session, in spite of the plea of Senator 
Barkley, of Kentucky, for its consideration. The bill, 
he pointed out, had been before the Congress for a 
number of years, and was of importance to tobacco 
growers. Senator Smith of South Carolina objected 
that the bill had not had sufficient hearing im the com- 
mittee, and in his objection he was joined by several 
other Senators. 

The bill was supported by growers and growers’ or- 
ganizations and by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the ground that it would be of benefit to 
tobacco growers by giving them information concern- 
ing the amount of tobacco on hand for manufacture 
and thus aiding them in knowing the future course of 
the market. The bill was opposed by the Tobacco As- 
sociation of the United States, composed of dealers in 
the leaf tobacco states. Their victory may be short-lived, 
however, for the measure is on the calendar for the 
next session with the advantage back of it of passage 
by one House. 


Ten More Measures: What Became of Them 


LTHOUGH a number of measures providing for. 


additional or simplified credit for farm: organiza- 


tions and codperatives were before the Congress, . 


in af 





LIFE: “SUMMER STORM” 


HE following poem by an English author 
has been published there under the title, 
“Listening to the Wind’ :— 
pp is at the Organ! 
can hear 


4 “mighty music 
Echoing, far and near. . 


God is at the Organ! 

And its keys 

Are rolling waters, storm-strewn moorlands, 
. Trees. 


God is at the Organ! 

I can hear 

A mighty music 

¥choing, f aap at near. 
—Egbert Sandford. 
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' What Congress Did for (and to) the Farmer 


A Review of Some Big Measures and What Happened to Them 


as well as legislation providing for changes in the 
Farm Loan Act, none was 

2.- A bill appropriating the $250,000 that now lies 
in the Federal treasury to the credit of unidentified wool 
growers, to be used for standardization of wools was 
passed and signed. 
‘ 3. Another new law provides for increased research 
in poultry diseases. 

4. Still another authorizes the postoffice department 


to set up community mail boxes on rural routes, to be 


rented to rural mail patrons. 

5. A considerable increase in number of farm and 
home agents will result from the passage of the Cap- 
per-Ketcham bill. This bill will give $980,000 next 
year and $1,480,000 for each year thereafter for ex- 
tension work. Eighty per cent of this amount must be 
used for payment of salaries of county extension agents, 
and agents employed must be men and women agents 
im just and fair proportions. 

6. A bill authorizing the appropriation of $7,000,000 
for corn borer control was passed, but as no appro- 
priation measure was enacted the funds will not be 
available for any work this year. 

7. After knocking at the doors of the Congress for 
a number of years a bill providing for the standardiza- 
tion of containers was passed and approved. It covers 
hampers, round stave baskets, and market baskets. 

8 Bills providing that Mexican immigration be 
placed under the quota provisions of the immigration 
act did not come out of committee. 

9. Boulder Dam went over, as did the proposal to 
establish a reclamation area in the Columbia River basin. 

10. TheMcSweeney-McNary Forestry Act as pass- 
ed establishes and outlines a ten-year program for for- 
est research. A little more than $1,000,000 is now be- 
ing expended by the Federal Government each year for 
this purpose. This amount will now be increased each 
year by about $250,000 until the total reaches $3,500,000. 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 


A $1.50 “Yearbook” Free to You 


HE 1927 Yearbook of Agriculture, a big, bright 

volume of 1,234 pages, is now being distributed 

by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and Senators and Congressmen. Secretary Jardine, in 
a foreword, indicates that the book is prepared primar- 
ily for farmers, rather than agricultural specialists. 
Hence readability and variety of interest, rather than 
exhaustive treatment of the different matters discussed, 
have been preferred in the 320 articles it contains. Crop 
statistics going back to 1867 are given? while informa- 
tion is also furnished on returns from farming, costs 
of farm production, wages, labor, population, freight 
rates, temperature and rainfall, farm living standards, 
price trends, shifts in production, the relationship of 
prices to changes in production, and many other sub- 
jects the producer should know about in solving his 
problems of production and marketing. 

You can get a copy of this 1927 Yearbook free by 
writing immediately to your. Senator or Congressman 
at Washington, D. C., before his supply is exhausted. 
After that, the book will be sold for $1.50 a copy by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 








| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” |: 


4 


Was Your Boy or Girl Among the 619,712? 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has 
just announced that last year 619,712 American 
farm boys and girls were enrolled in 4-H club 
work. Club work not only teaches better methods of 
doing farm work and house work, but it trains boys 
and girls in habits of codperation, organization, friend- 
ship, and comradeship. 
Tf your boys and girls were not among the 619,712 
enrolled last year, why not at least resolve to enroll 
them in 19297 


' A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


4 











T’ Is oo ie friendly and sociable : 
group .may without a spoken word; each person 
absorbed in a book, while happily conscious of the 
member of the circle 
lor each has a different 

. they are as 
ing the same ex- 


chest suctees of alban E 
is leading a life me agdhyr 


much together as if they were 
perience.—William Lyon Phelps. 
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fed largely on Southern feeds if 


) fed largely dairy cows must be 
they ‘are to prove most profitable. 
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Southern Feeds for Southern Cows 


If We Make Dairying Profitable We Must Feed Sufficient Feeds Grown on the Farm Where Fed” 


By TAIT BUTLER’ 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ee 


The Progressive Fe 


that he should add soybeans to his as 
tion, because of their high feed; 

value, low cost, and the greater variety: 
they will give his ration. hoe 











It is generally agreed that about half 
the total cost of dairy products is feed 
costs, and this is 
generally a fair 
estimate for the 
dairy sections of 
this country, but 
in‘ the South 60 
per cent of the 
total cost, for 


series of Agricultural Classics. 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: ‘THE KING OF THE CORN AND, 


HIS REIGN OF MERCY” 


T MAY not seem to be just the season to reprint this beautiful prose-poem 
by James Lane Allen, the beloved Kentucky author, but two reasons impel 
us to use it now. In the first place, nothing better deserves a place in our 
Secondly, this vivid picture of bitter winter 
may make us realise that even a hot day in June is better than a bliszardy day 


With corn, sorghum grains, cotton, 
seed meal, soybeans and oats, every one 
of which may be produced on mog 
Southern farms, there need be no fig. 
ther doubt about the ability of the 
Southern dairyman to supply his cog 
with a satisfactory ration from home — 
grown feeds. Where the bulk or basis 
of the ration is made up of these home: 







feeds, is more 
nearly accurate. 
Our labor costs 
are lower, as are 
also our costs for buildings, but too 
large a proportion of our feeds are 
either Northern-grown, or their prices 
are set by Northern-grown feeds. Corn, 
for instance, is one of the best feeds for 
dairy cows, and while grown extensive- 
ly in the South it is not extensively fed 
to cows, because there is not sufficient 
grown to meet local needs. Hence, the 
price of corn is always higher in the 
South, by the amount of the freight 
and other handling costs, than in many 
other sections. Consequently our dairy- 
men think the price of corn too high to 
feed to cattle. 

The dairy farm must have a cropping 
system which centers around the pro- 
duction of suitable feeds for cows. This 
does not mean that cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, and other money or sales crops 
are not to occupy a prominent place in 
the cropping system, but it does mean 
that sufficient feed production must be 
assured by giving it a major if not the 
first place in the cropping system. 

Since we have not better dairy cows, 
are not better dairymen, and must sell 
our dairy products in competition with 
other dairy sections, it is simply folly 
to think, for an instant, that we can 
successfully compete in the dairy busi- 
ness unless we can procure suitable 
feeds at least as cheaply as our com- 
petitors. 






































TAIT BUTLER 


Corn and Sorghum Grains 


in winter. 


ELIEVE in the divine right of 

kings I never shall, except in the 
divine right to be kingly men, which 
all men share; but truly a divine right 
lies for any man in the ownership of 
a comfortable barn in winter. It is 
the feudal castle of the farm to the 
lower ‘animals, who dwell in the Dark 
Ages of their kind—dwell on and on 
in affection, submission, and trust, 
while their lord -demands of them 
their labor, their sustenance, or their 
life. 

Of a winter’s day, when these poor 
dumb serfs have been scattered over 
a portionless earth, how often they 
look toward this fortress and lift up 
their voices with cries for night to 
come; the horses ruffled and shiver- 
ing, with their tails to the wind, as 
they snap their frosted fodder, or paw 
through the rime to the frozen grass 
underneath, causing their icy fetlocks 
to rattle about their hoofs; the cattle, 
crowded to leeward of some deep- 
buried haystack, the exposed side of 
the outermost of them white with 
whirling flakes; the sheep turning 
their pitiful, trusting eyes about them 
over the fields of storm in earth and 
sky! 


What joy at nightfall to gather 
them home to food and warmth and 
rest! If there is ever a time when I 
feel myself a mediaeval lord to trusty 
vassals, it is then. Of a truth I pass 
entirely over the Middle Ages, join- 
ing my life to the most ancient dwell- 


ers of the plains and becoming a sim- 
ple father of flocks and herds. When 
they have been duly stabled according 
to their kinds, I climb to the cribs in 
the barn and create a great landslide 
of fat ears that is like laughter; and 
then from every stall what a hearty, 
healthy chorus of cries and petitions 
responds to the laughter of the corn! 
What squeals and grunts persuasive 
beyond the realms of rhetoric! What 
a blowing of mellow horns from the 
cows! And the quick nostril trum- 
pet-call of the horses, how dependent, 
yet how commanding! As I mount to 
the top of the pile, if I ever felt my- 
self a royal personage it is then; I 
ascend my throne; I am King of the 
Corn; and there is not a brute peas- 
ant in my domain that does not wor- 
ship me as aruler of heaven and earth. 

Or I love to catch up the bundles 
of oats as they are thrown down 
from the loft and send them whirling 
through the cutting-box so fast that 
they pour into the big baskets like 
streams of. melted gold; or, grasping 
my pitchfork, I stuff the ricks over 
the mangers with the rich, aromatic 
hay until I am as warm as when I 
loaded the wagons with it at mid- 
summer noons. 

With what sweet sounds and 
odors now the whole barn is filled! 
How robust, clean and well-meaning 
are my thoughts! In what comfort 
of mind I can turn to my own roof 
and store. 


grown feeds, then the dairyman gap 
and will profitably buy additional sup. 


plements, especially for his high-pro. 


ducing cows. But in the final analysis, 


the problem of producing sufficient corm 


or its only known substitute, sorghum 


grains, is the real problem which the — 


Southern dairyman must solve. 


Plenty Home-grown Roughages 


HE writer has had so much to say, 

in The Progressive Farmer, abou 

the necessity of providing sufficient 
suitable home-grown roughages for our 
dairy cows that little more need be said 
in this connection, except to repeat that 
the only suitable roughages for dairy 
cows, which can be economically pro. 
duced in the South, are green feeds 
from suitable pastures, silage, and ke 
gume hays. 

The South must produce, and pro 
duce efficiently, home-grown feeds in 
abundance if the dairy industry is to 
expand and yield satisfactory returns, 
If we build our dairying on that basis 
it will succeed and then we can and 
will buy more ready-mixed and supple 
mental feeds, but with less efficient 
dairymen to start with, and less efficient 
producing cows, until we improve our 
herds, we have little chance of success 
fully competing with other dairy sec 
tions so long as we sell our products in 
the same markets in competition with 
them and still buy our feeds from these 
same competitors and pay handling 
charges on them. 

Our aim and action must be: South 


KNOW of no substitute for corn 
and sorghum grains for feeding the 
Southern daify cow. It is true that 
corn, even that brought from the Corn 
Belt is usually cheaper, feeding value 








World” by John Burroughs. 
other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be “I Am in Love With This 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us 


ern feeds for Southern dairy cows, | 
grown on the farms where fed. ° 


Editor’s Note.—In next week’s Wom- 
an’s Number, Paul Huey will discuss as 
the next article in our livestock series, 
; “Care of Milk and Milk Vessels in the 
~, Home.” The following week Mr. Huey 














considered, than most‘other feeds which 
Southern dairymen buy, but our dairy- 

men seem not to have found out this fact. But here is 
one fact our dairymen must learn, and then they must 
learn to produce corn and sorghum grains cheaper. 
This they can do only by making their soils richer, by 
better cultivation and a more intelligent and liberal use 
of commercial fertilizers. ° 


The Southern dairyman might as well learn, and the 
quicker he does so the better it will be for him, that 
no substitute has yet been found in this country for 
corn or sorghum grains and that he cannot afford to 
continue to buy his corn, or other more expensive 
feeds, from his competitors in the Northern States. 
Corn or sorghum grains and cottonseed meal must 
form the basis of the concentrates fed to Southern 
dairy cows. 


Cow Deserves an Additional Concentrate 


HE profitable dairy cow is entitled to at least one 

other concentrate besides corn and cottonseed meal, 

for the sake of variety and for its actual feed 
value. At present when a third concentrate is added it 
is usually wheat bran, oats, a ready-mixed feed, or 
some of the by-products such as gluten feed, linseed meal, 
peanut meal, soybean meal, or some other purchased 
feed. Oats and wheat bran are of about equal feeding 
value, pound for pound. It takes 6214 bushels of oats 
to weigh a ton and equal a ton of wheat bran in feed- 
ing value, and then the oats should be ground for feed- 
ing dairy cows. If a ton of wheat bran costs $25, then 
a ton ‘of oats or 62.5 bushels after being ground will 
cost around $25 to supply as economical a feed. This 
means a cost of only 40 cents a bushel for oats, to 
equal ‘wheat bran in value and cost at $25 a ton for 
bran. ‘Of, if wheat bran costs only $20 a ton, then a 
ton of ground oats must cost only $20, which means the 


\ 


oats, including grinding, must cost only 32 cents a 
bushel. Of course, oats cannot be bought for: any such 
price in the South, and then the question arises, can 
they be produced for such prices. The answer must be 
no, under present average conditions. Oats can only 
be produced in the South at a cost that they can be 
used for dairy cows, if then, when they hold a place 
in a double cropping system of two crops a year on the 
same land—fall-sowed oats followed, say, by soybeans 
the same season. 


Soybean Seed Gaining Popularity 


T IS quite probable that soybeans—the seed—will 
come to take a larger place in livestock feeding in 
the South during the next few years. A ton of soy- 
bean seed and a ton of cottonseed meal, according to 
Henry & Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding, contain the 


following digestible nutrients :— 
One ton contains 
Cottonseed meal 


Soybean seed —prime 
Digestible protein ...-+........ 666 pounds 668 pounds 
Digestible carbohydrates 494 pounds 486 pounds 
GREED. TUE citscweccactccie 322 pounds 158 pounds 


In actual feeding tests as well as by the above com- 
parison of digestible nutrients, soybean seed and cot- 
tonseed meal are shown to be of about equal feeding 
value. It seems also pretty certain that 2 pounds of 
each of these would be better than 4 pounds of either. 
It takes 33% bushels of soybean seed to make a ton, 
and the problem for the Southern dairyman to con- 
sider is, whether he can produce 33% bushels of soy- 
bean seed for less cost than he can buy a ton of cotton- 
seed meal. If he should decide that he can produce the 
ton of soybean seed for less money than he can buy a 
ton of cottonseed meal, this does not mean that he 
should abandon the feeding of cottonseed meal, but 





will follow that with “Butter Mak 

on the Farm,” an article intended to ai 
the farm housewife in making butter for family use in 
cases where only one or two or three cows are kept. Both 
articles should be of special interest to women readers, 





|__ASTANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_| 


_ 





McNary-Haugen Veto 


TH the McNary-Haugen bill out of the way, 

the export debenture plan, advocated by the 

National Grange, may now have a chance for 
consideration on its true merits. This plan has a host 
of friends who see in it the simplest, most effective 
method of making the tariff operative for 
agriculture. It would undoubtedly be the 
second choice of the McNary-Haugen fol 
lowers. However, the bitterness of the fre- 
cent fight, coupled with the temper of 
Congress, will probably prevent definite | 
action on this new plan for farm relief. The more 
probable result of last week’s events will be the throw. 
ing of farm relief as a main issue into the presidential 
campaign which will mean that many weary months 
must intervene before the question is settled. 

The’ veto of the McNary-Haugen bill ‘will come as @ 
very bitter disappointment to its active advocates. T 
action of President Coolidge will also be disappointing 
to that still larger group of the friends of agriculture: 
who were quite willing to have the plan given a 4 
trial, at least as an experiment, even though they weft 
not thoroughly convinced of its value or soundnes® 
The advocates of McNary-Haugenism certainly posses 
one unanswerable argument in the point that the + 
ponents ef the plan have not been able thus far to a& 
vance a better plan. Until such time as a better plat 
is forwarded—and five years have given abundance OF 
opportunity for study—the McNary-Haugen plan d& 
serves a trial regardless of its possible imperfection— 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. pf 
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HE grape will add another pay day 

in a small way on many Southern 
farms. It should not be considered a 
main crop,nor one that will bring in a 
large amount of cash, except in those 
sections where the industry has been de- 
yeloped on a large scale, such as some 
sections of Arkansas, Texas, Florida, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas. Everyone, 
however, should grow a few for home 
use, with the idea of having a small sur- 
plus to dispose of on local markets. 

Kind to Grow.—The bunch type of 
grape is the one best adapted to market- 
ing. The Scuppernong type is excellent 
but will not stand long shipment. It is 
a very excellent grape though and in 
limited quantities can be marketed in 
nearby towns. It is an especially good 
one, because it ripens in late summer or 
early fall when other fruits are not very 
abundant. 

Dozen Vines on Every Farm.—A 
dozen or two grape vines should be 
found on practically every Southern 
farm. Most of these may be used at 
home as fresh fruit, for making into jel- 
lies, marmalades, etc. Nearly always, 
when there is a surplus of high quality 
fruit, it.can be disposed of in the nearby 
markets. If it develops some seasons 
that the surplus will not sell for a good 
price it may be put up in the form of 
jellies, marmalades, etc., for use at home 
or for sale later. In most of the Cotton 
Belt, certainly the lower half, a few of 
the Scuppernong type grapes should be 
grown also, but the main planting should 
be of the bunch type. Select those varie- 
ties that are best suited to one’s own 
section. This information can be had at 
the proper time 
from The Progres- 
sive Farmer, coun- 
ty agent, etc. 


Kind of Soil 
Needed. — The 
Btape does not de- 
mand an especially 
fertile soil, yet it 
will pay to put it 
on a_ reasonably 
good soil. It will 
also pay to prop- 
erly cultivate and 
fertilize the grape. 
Some of the best 
grapes I have ever 
seen were grown on 
comparatively poor 
clay hillsides, but 
with considerable 
commercial fertili- 
zer added and cover 
crops grown and 
turned under. 


When to Har- 
vest—Along with 
the fertilization, 
Cultivation, etce., 


HOW TO PACK AND HOW NOT TO PACK GRAPES 
The center photograph illustrates how to properly lay the bunches. 


Note that the bas- 


ket is tilted and the grapes so arranged that all the stems are concealed, .The pictures to 
right and left should require no explanation as to which is right and which is wrong— 


just pick the basket you would buy. 


must go the proper pruning and spraying. 
All of this goes without saying, because 
if not properly pruned and sprayed, a first- 
class product cannot be produced, Even af- 
ter a high quality grape is produced, the 
surplus cannot 


elsewhere so they will be in the shade, as 
they should not be exposed to the sun 
for even five minutes after picking. 
Never pick when wet, either from rain 
or dew, because this will cause mildew 

and rot to develop 
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usually be sold (¢ 
profitably unless it 
is offered to the 
prospective custo- 
mer in neat and at- 


“C\HUT your 


tractive _ contain- : 

ers. Harvesting and side Markets. 
marketing, there- Curb markets 
fore, is of the ut- may be all right 
most importance. but the minute I 


fell for that 
roadside mar- 
ket idea, 
thinkin’ I'd 
have an ex- 
cuse to rest 
up a bit, the 
old woman 


Never harvest un- 
til they are fully 
ripe. With many 
fruits, harvesting 
should take place 
a few days prior 
to ripening, but 
this is not the case 








Pay Day Pete when we told 
him that next week's pay day ar- 
ticle was to be on Curb and Road- 


does a little thinkin’ too—and now 
look what she’s got me doin’ 


very quickly. 
Trim Up the 
Bunches. — Any 
immature, diseased, 
or imperfect ber- 
ries on a _ bunch 
should be picked off 
before packing for 
market. Remember 


mouth,” snarled ° 






that this is im- 
portant, whether 
one is marketing 


on a large scale or 
only a small sur- 
plus locally. -Keep 
the bunches as com- 
pact in appearance 
pp as possible, but 
: never do this by 
leaving the diseas- 








—— 








with the grape, 

because no further 

ripening takes \ 

place after it is 

picked. The sugar content does not 


change after harvesting, but remains at 
the same stage it was when picked. 


How to Pick.—Do not pull the 
bunches from the vines. Clip them with 
scissors or shears. Handle the bunches 
as though they were eggs, putting them 
in picking trays or other convenient con- 
tainers. Put them under the vines or 


ed, green, or im- 
perfect berries on the bunch. 


Let Wilt Before Packing.—It is not 
desirable to pack the grapes immediately 
after they are clipped from the vines. 
They should be allowed to wilt slightly 
before packing. This does not mean that 
they should be exposed to the sun, but 
should stay in the shade for a few hours 
or until the wilting process takes place. 


At the right is type of bunch grapes of 


very highest grade. 
represents a good 


This bunch below 
average grape. 


This bunch at the left represents a low 
grade stock of ‘grape which should never 
be sold for table use. 








~—Phows oy vu. 
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This will reduce to a minimum the 
shrinkage that will take place between 
picking and the time they reach the 
consumer. 

Pack Baskets *Full.—Pack so there 
will be little or no space between the 
bunches of grapes when the basket is 
full. They should not be mashed into 
the basket, but by placing them in lay- 
ers, alternating the bunches so that a 
shoulder end will be next to a tip end, 
practically all the space will be utilized. 
Fill the basket completely full, because 
what the consumer very much dislikes 
is to buy a basket of grapes and find it 
only three-fourths or four-fifths full. 
It does not matter if it was full when 
it left the producer, if it is only three- 
fourths to four-fifths full when it reaches 
the consumer, Mr. Consumer feels that 
Mr. Producer has flimflammed him just 
to that extent. 

Kind of Basket to Use.—The Climax 
basket is the one best adapted to pack- 
ing grapes. The 2-, 4-, and 12-quart sizes 
are most commonly used. The smaller 
sizes, that is the two- and four-quart, are 
generally used for the higher quality 
grapes and the 12-quart. size for those 
that do not come up to the highest 
standard. The pictures accompanying 
this article, show in detail, the type of 
bunch grapes that should be marketed, 
the type that shouldn’t be marketed, how 
to pack in the basket, and the type of 
packing crate used. 


Who Should Grow Grapes? — Even 
where one is going to sell only a very 
small quantity of grapes on the nearby 
markets, it will pay to take all the pre- 
cautions outlined 
herewith with ref- 
erence to harvest- 
ing and marketing. 
By so doing, it is 
almost certain that 
a reasonable sur- 
plus may be sold at 
a profit. The grape 
can add another 
pay day where one 
is willing to pro- 
duce a quality prod- 
uct and offer it to 
the consumer, in 
attractive contain- 
ers. And too, ev- 
eryone _ should 
grow at least 
enough of this 
fruit for home 
use. Even when 
none are sold, the 
consuming of an 
abundance of 
grapes at home will 
reduce the cost of 
other food, and 
money saved is 
money made. 
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HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY 
By L. A. NIVEN 
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LD Times in the South”—around 
these words cluster more sweet 
memories than belong to any other phrase 
in the English language. The word South 
means more than a point of the com- 
pass; it means the home of a great peo- 
ple. I want to live, die, and be buried 
in Texas, the land of my adoption, among 
people who extended me a _ welcome 
hand and are broad enough to hail all 
men as brothers. But if I could be born 
again, I should want to be born right 
where I was, over three quarters of a 
century ago, in Wilson County, Tennes- 
see, in the cedar log house, covered with 
boards, weighted down with poles, with a 
‘great fire place, a stick and dirt chimney, 
a puncheon floor, and a loft in which the 
' children slept. 
™ This was a typical house im that day. 
It still stands; but it has been dressed up, 
covered with shingles, floored with ton- 
guie-and-grooved white ash, ceiled, and 
| weather-boarded, with nice rooms up- 
stairs. To me this old home was the 
garden spot of the earth, and in all my 
wanderings it has served as an anchor 
to draw me back to nature and the South. 
The contest Iam thinking of took place 
on a snowy Christmas Eve long years 
ago. As I attempt to write, memories 
of that long gone past crowd too thick 
and fast for utterance. So I must con- 
tent myself with sketching some pioneer 
ways of. providing shelter and clothing 
which lead up to what was to me the 
most interesting race I ever witnessed. 


I. How Homes Were Built 


NE feature that distinguished the 

Old South from the present was the 
ease with which homes were built. It 
was fun for the newly married couple to 
build themselves a nest, almost as easy 
as for the birds to build theirs. The'man 
needed only a sharp axe, and his new 
bride a chunk of fire. The land seemed 
no object. If the old man, like my father, 
had not secured enough land for his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the price of land 
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“Most T hrilling Race I Ever Witnessed | 


And What Came of It for a Little Barefoot Boy 


By J. F. ALSUP, Sr. 
Bell County, Texas 








MONG those who are keeping =p with our “Old Times” letters, there are 
few, we are sure, who can read Mr. Alsup’s story without being deeply 
moved by the childhood recollections it recalls. It is not about war times, but 
presents some realistic glimpses of pioneer work and family life in the days just 
before the Civil War. The race they had that night—but go on and read it 
for yourself and thus learn why Mr. Alsup, nearly 70 years later, remembers 


it all so distinctly. 








was so low in those times that even the 
poorest could pay it and live, and improve 
it at the same time. 

My father was much of a physical 
man, and a good axeman, chopping as 
well left handed as right, which gives 
great advantage in felling trees. My 
mother was a bundle of nerves of about 
120 pounds, with as much energy as 
could be stored in a bundle of that size. 

With this capital, they built their 
house, barn, and out-buildings, and op- 
ened a farm on which they reared 11 
children, fed, clothed, and schooled them 
up to the standard of their day. 

I myself had the exquisite pleasure of 
cutting the logs to build my own cribs and 
stables, while my wife brought me cold 
water from the spring and spent much 
time burning stumps and brush, and piling 
rocks out of the way. Building their 
home was usually the first work of the 
newly married.pair. They had only to cut 
the fogs, as willing hands of the neigh- 
bors carried and placed them together. 
This was called “house raising.” 

Large families were the rule and not 
the exception. They were an asset in- 
stead of a liability, as little hands found 
work as well as big ones. 

The house, the field, the flocks, and 
herds grew with the family. Even the 
table was spliced to make room for the 
incoming youngsters, and another hog 
was put in the fattening pen. 


Il. How We Were Clothed 


pvase farm had its flocks of geese 
and sheep. The geese were picked 
for beds, while the wool was supple- 
mented by small patches of flax and cot- 
ton for home use. In almost every home 
could be found the spinning wheel, cards, 
reel, swifts, “warping barrows” and loom: 
My grandmother’s flax wheel was kept in 
our family as an heirloom. It stood on a 
little bench and I have ridden on it for 
a horse many times. 


The flax brake, knife, and hackle were 
familiar tools with every Southern boy, 
and when he got on his tow pants and 
flax shirt, you may be sure he felt dressed 
up. 

Cotton lint was picked from the seed 
with the fingers, usually by the Negroes 
and small children, aided by the rest of 
the family at night and im bad weather. 
It was then, as was the wool, washed, 
carded, spun, and woven into cloth for 
family use. 

Our hats were made of lamb’s wool. 
McNamer and Rather were our: hatters. 
My father exchanged his wool for four 
hats, one for himself and one for each 
of the boys. I never wore mine out. It 
lasted until the war ended and I bought a 
store hat. 


The leather for our shoes and harness 
was tanned in local yards with tan oak 
bark. We would carry the hides in the 
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spring and get the leather in the fall, 
We had two tan yards in Wilson County 
and, according to the rule, we gave half 
the hides for the tanning. 


Ill. Now for the Race 


HAVE spoken of my father’s skill 

with the axe and of my littl 12) 
pound mother’s abundant energy. Let me 
add that the women of the neighborhood 
vied with each other in housekeeping 
and most of them excelled in some par- 
ticular in which they took special pridé. 
A cousin was noted for her white floors, 
an aunt had the biggest feather bed, an- 
other was famed for chicken pie. 

My mother made the best hoecake and 
stood at the head for white counterpanes, 
homemade coverlets, and the brown jeans 
with which she clothed her menfolks. 

My father, besides being a skilled axe- 
man, had served an apprenticeship at the 
blacksmith’s trade and was master of the 
art. I have seen him heat his nail rod 
and make three horseshoe nails before it 
was cool. My father also made and 
mended the family shoes. In the fall he 
would begin at the oldest and come down. 
I must have been about eight years old 
before he made my first pair, because 
psychologists tell us that is as early as 
we remember, and I know I remember 
every detail of that never-to-be- forgot- 
ten event. 

When Father went to cut out my shoes, 
he found the upper or black leather too 
small. Measure as he would, he could 
not get the uppers. This broke my heart 
and I cried myself to sleep. Next night 
after supper he went whistling to the 
closet and pulled out the various scraps 
of leather. After measuring and whist- 
ling a while he called out: “Joe, I can 
get you a pair of shoes by making the 
quarters of this piece of sole leather.” 

I shouted. My first shoes were soon 
cut out and the work well under way. 


When Father started on a pair of 
(Concluded on page 19) 


More About the New Type Disk Plow 


How It Originated and Its Advantages for Seedbed Preparation 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


A RADICALLY new implement, sold 
on a large scale for the first time 
in 1927 is variously known as the wheat- 
land disk plow, cylinder disk plow, Great 
Plains disk plow, one-way disk plow, 
disk tiller, gold digger, etc. Apparent- 
ly the machine originated in the Kansas 
wheat lands, where seeding the grain had 
become a rapid process by the use of 
tractors and wide drills, and where the 
tractor and the wide combine greatly re- 
duced the demand for harvest labor. This 
left the plowing and preparation of the 
seedbed as the peak load in the raising 
of winter wheat and the part that re- 
. quired the most labor and expense and 
was the big factor which held back the 
acreage and production per man. 


The wheatland disk plow consists of a 
series of disk blades, usually 20 inches in 
diameter, all set to throw the earth one 
way. The disks are spaced from 6% to 
‘8 inches apart, depending on the manu- 
facturer’s ideas; and the common sizes 
are 6-, 8- and 10-feet, the width usually 
being measured across the strip and not 
along the axis of the disks. Three wheels 
are used, these being flanged and set at 
an angle. to overcome the side draft of 
the disk blades. The power required will 


depend on \the character of the soil and 
the depth of cut, an 18-32 tractor pulling 
the 10-foot. and a 12-20 tractor the 8-foot 
size under ‘ofdinary conditions. 
favorable conditions, 


Under 
the depth of cut 


may be 7 inches, but 2 to 6 inches is sat- 
isfactory in many places and probably 
the majority is around 3% to 4 inches. 


One of the great advantages of this 
implement in the wheat belt is that it 
speeds up seedbed preparation. With a 





THE NEW DISK PLOW SPEEDS SEEDBED PREPARATION 





10-foot machine and a tractor of suitable 
power one man can prepare from #0 to 
35 acres per day; while with a three- 
bottom 14-inch tractor outfit under simi- 
lar conditions, only about 10 to 12 acres 
can be plowed. 

Speed by plowing makes possible an- 
other very marked advantage, that of 
early plowing, which conserves mois- 
ture, prevents grass and weeds from seed- 
ing, and causes much of the weed seed 
to sprout and be killed. This is'a very 
important factor in securing high yields 
where moisture conservation is important 
and lack of .row cultivated crops in the 
rotation tends to increase weed growth. 


Soil blowing is also decreased, since 
the surface is left with slight ridges and 
some trash on top, both of which tend to 
hold the snow and prevent blowing. 


Usage so far of the wheatland disk 
plow also indicates that its heavier weight 
and deeper penetration give excellent re- 
sults in corn or grain sorghum stalk 
ground where the owner intends to list 
the crop, giving much better results than 
the ordinary disk harrow. 


In sod, gumbo, and stony land, this 
plow .will probably not supersede the 
moldboard plow. -In general it will be 
found suitable for lighter soils where the 
owner does not wish to go deeper than— 
5% to 6 inches, and where leaving some 


of the trash on top is not objectionable. 
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fall, 
minty 
half EVEN years ago Seth P. Storrs left 
a successful banking business at Tal- 
lassee, Alabama, and returned to his first 
“love—the farm. Today he is an out- 
; standing figure among the farmers of 
skill the state, having made more than one 
120- definite contribution to the development 
t me ‘of a more profitable and a more business- 
hood like system of agriculture in the South. 
ping Like most of the farmers in the Cot- 
Se ton Belt, Mr. Storrs made cotton his 
ridé. major crop. He raised some corn and 
ors, sweet potatoes and began a pecan devel- 
= opment which is still prospering. For 
several years, however, Storrsland Farm 
and was a “cotton farm,” operating about 20 
nes, plows and requiring a large quantity of 
ans Negro labor. Naturally, Mr. Storrs 
yiewed the farming business through the 
xe- eyes of-an ex-banker, and very soon real- 
the 
the 
rod 
e it 
and 
he 
wn. 
old 
use 
as 
Der 
ot- 
es, 
00 
ld 
irt 
ht 
he 
ps 
t- 
an 
1e 
vn ized that he was paying an enormous 
overhead on his labor through the winter 
if months. The labor peaks on a. cotton 
farm come in March, April, May, June, 
August, and September. During the win- 
ter months there is a considerable sag in 
the labor curve. 

Cotton farmers have been vexed and 
handicapped by this labor problem for 
years, but Seth Storrs not only realized 
its seriousness—he determined to solve it. 

Trucking Solved Labor Problem 

‘ STUDY of the soil on Storrsland 





Farms had previously disclosed a 
marked adaptability for raising truck 
crops. The location of the farm, just off 
the highway between Birmingham and 
Montgomery was also favorable to truck 
farming. The real factor that drew 
Mr. Storrs into the trucking business, 
however, was that in doing so he could 
use his labor full time practically every 
month of the year, except December, by 
operating a truck farm in conjunction 
with his general farm. 


After making a tour of inspection to 


Study the operation of several large truck 
fatms in other sections of the state, Mr. 
Storrs installed an overhead irrigation 
system with tile drainage early last year 
on a three-acre plot. Last year he in- 
creased this acreage to six .acres and 
plans were under way to double the acre- 
age again in 1928. 

With this irrigation system, it is possi- 
ble to time the crops so as to put them 
on the market during off-seasons when 
Prices are highest. A 10-horsepower pump 
electrically operated, supplies 150 gallons 
of water a minute or 9,000 gallons an 
hour, which is equivalent to one inch of 
Tainfall every eight hours. 


Among the principal truck crops pro- 
duced are turnip greens, tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, cabbage, beans, sweet potatoes, 
and watermelons, all but the last two of 
_ which are raised under irrigation. 
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He Left Banking for Farming 
Electricity Has Helped Seth P. Storrs Succeed 
By? OSCAR M. DUGGER, JR. 


Beef Cattle Help Fertilize 
R. STORRS has adopted a very 
unique system of fertilizing his 
truck lands. Each winter he buys beef 
cattle. to fatten. These cattle are kept 
under shelter and fed through the winter 
and sold in the early spring. This sup- 
plies manure which is applied at the rate 
of 50 tons per acre to which is added 
one ton of commercial fertilizer per acre. 
With such complete control over the 
moisture, fertility, and temperature of 
the soil, it is littke wonder that such rec- 
ords as 40,000 pounds of tomatoes on 
two acres, and 500 crates of cantaloupes 
on one acre are being made at Storrs- 
land Farms each year. 
Mr. Storrs sows turnip greens so as to 
have them completely harvested by the 
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middle of March. The tomatoes, canta- 
loupes, beans, and cabbage are planted 
on a regular crop rotation system so as 
to keep down the nematode infestation in 
the tomatoes. 


Although Mr. Storrs established new 
production records during his first year 
of trucking, on both tomatoes and canta- 
loupes, his profits were shortened mate- 
rially on both crops, by a heavy infesta- 
tion of the tomato fruit worm and the 
pickle worm which damaged his canta- 
loupes. 


Insect Trapping Experiment 


NDER the direction of Prof. J. M. 

Robinson of the department of en- 
tomology at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute an “insect trapping”. experiment 
was conducted last year to determine the 
effect of electric lights on such insects. 


The accompanying photograph shows 
one of the eight lighting and trapping 
devices that were placed in the two-acre 


tomato patch. Fixed firmly to a post-the 
100-watt light is placed directly under a 
reflector and over a pan which contains 
kerosene oil. These lights were turned 
on every night and kept burning through- 
out the night from the time the plants 
were set out until the crop was com- 
pletely harvested around the first of June. 
During the entire period, Mr. Storrs re- 
ported finding only 35 tomato fruit 
worms, whereas in 1926 he sustained a 
30 to 50 per cent loss which amounted to 
some 12,000 pounds of tomatoes valued 
at $1,200. Other truck farms in this 
neighborhood continue to take losses 
from the tomato fruit worm each year. 

This same experiment was used on the 
cantaloupes ahd it proved equally suc- 
cessful in keeping down the pickle worm 
infestation. 

While three truck crops are produced 
on every acre each year, they are plant- 
ed, cared for, and harvested during the 
seasons when the farm labor is not tied 
up in the cotton fields. 


Electricity His Hobby 


F Seth Storrs has a hobby it is elec- 

tricity. He operates his irrigation 
system with it. He pumps the water for 
this system and for his house with it. 
His home is completely electrified, from 
electric range to electric fans and perco- 
lators. Six of his tenant houses have 
electric lights and his barn is also well 
lighted. When asked why he had so 
many lights scattered through the barn, 
Mr. Storrs came back with this*very in- 
teresting explanation. 

“We farmers either make or lese a 
crop in March, April, May, and June, 
and every extra hour in the field counts. 
By paying a small bonus to a lot man, I 
get him to go to the barn before daylight 
and have the mules hitched up and ready 
to go at sunrise when the labor reports 
for work. The same is true in the even- 
ing. They can plow later and feed by 
electric light, the barn lights increasing 
the working hours 5 to 7 per cent during 
the rush season.” 

Mr, Storrs generously gives much 
credit to Mr. J. H. White, his neighbor 
and partner in the truck farm for having 
contributed much to the success of this 
thriving enterprise. He also swears by 
the Alabama Experiment Station at Au- 
burn for ridding his farm of costly in- 
sect pests, and the Alabama Power Com- 
pany for making it possible to develop so 
many labor-saving and money-making de- 
vices through the use of their “juice.” 


GEORGIA MARKETS KID 
GOATS 
EORGIA sells a large number of 


10- to 25-pound kids each winter to 
New York, Boston, Hoboken, Newark, and 











THE STORRS HAVE COMPLETELY ELECTRIFIED THEIR HOME 





ELECTRIC INSECT TRAP 


This device successfully annihilated the to- 
mato fruit worm for Mr. Storrs. 


other cities having a good many Italians 
in them. The buyers want kids just 
weaned and accustomed to eating so that 
they will stay fat during the trip and 
will eat while being handled in the mar- 
kets. The heaviest demand is just before 
Easter in time to get them to the mar- 
kets a few days before Easter so the Ital- 
ians can have them following Lent. 

Friday, March 27, a codperative kid 
sale was held here at Lyons. The kids 
were listed through the county agent and 
livestock committee, then the various 
buyers notified to submit bids on a sale 
at Lyons and one for Thursday, March 
26, at Milan. A New York concern with 
a temporary goat office in Hoboken, New 
Jersey was high bidder and arranged 
credit with local banks. 

Heretofore farmers have always had 
to sell to local hucksters who went 
around and gathered the kids up paying 
the farmers from 75 cents to $1.50 for 
each kid. This time the farmer was ro 
get the amount of the sale less the actual 
expense of handling the sale, so two buy- 
ers ran around two days before the sale 
and told some of the farmers the sale 
was called off. The county agent and 
his committee sent out a notice to all 
who had listed their kids and the farm- 
ers again felt easy. 

The morning of the sale saw a large 
crowd of people in Lyons and almost all 
of them had crates and boxes and even 
sacks from which could be heard loud 
wails. Inspecting, checking, crating, and 
loading went on with a rush and soon 
796 kids were loaded in crates in an ex- 
press car set off here for the purpose and 
started to Hoboken for the Italians’ 
Easter delicacies. 

In New York, which is the largest kid 
goat market in the country, it is against 
an ordinance of the City Board of Health 
for any wholesale produce concern to re- 
ceive kids by freight or express. They 
must be shipped to adjoining cities and 
. there sold to the retailer or to the con- 
sumer and then trucked across into New 
York where they can be retailed to the 
consumers. At present, this has rather 
limited the market as it makes it so in- 
convenient for the retailer to secure his 
supply of kids. In spite of that there 
were approximately 10,000 kids shipped 
out of this territory in South East Geor- 
gia during the pre-Easter shipping sea- 
son to markets near New York. 

Cc. G. GARNER, 

County Agent, Toombs County, Ga. 
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HE other day we attended a banquet. 
It was like other banquets in that it 
was given in a city hotel with the usual 
numerous courses of good food, flowers, 
speeches, and everything. But unlike 
other banquets it was not given by any 
great society or association or corpora- 
tion. Instead this banquet was given by 
a farmer. 
The farmer was J. O. M. Smith. He 
lives in Madison County, Georgia, about 





M. SMITH, 
FARMER, MADISON COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


J. O. 


a mile or two from Ila, but his mail 
comes to him from Commerce. All that 
is needed to make many a Progressive 


pies 


A Farmer Gives a Bang 
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O. M. Smith Marks the Close of a Successful Season 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


this year and that’s a large part of the 
why of the banquet. 

Mr. Smith gave a banquet at the close 
of a successful season—a season that rep- 
resented a year very successful in crop 
production and equally successful in crop 
marketing. And having attained a sea- 
son’s success in both production and 
marketing Mr. Smith was so apprecia- 
tive of the aid that had been given him 
from many sources that he called in the 
telephone girl, the telegraph operator, the 
express agent, the freight agent, the 
postmaster, the vocational teacher, the 
county agent, the farm paper man, the 
several college men who had helped some 
of his neighbors, his closest personal 
friends, and even his wife and children 
and spread the banquet table in their 
honor. 

Mr. Smith is a farmer, an out-and- 
out farmer. In 1914 or thereabouts he 
became interested in the improvement of 
cotton. It seems at that time he had 
the assistance of M. W. H. Collins. Why 
two men with three initials each should 


run together we don’t know. Collins 
may have been the county agent. We are 
not sure of that. Anyway, he was later 
county agent at Rome, Georgia. Some- 


body, either Smith or Collins, found an 
unusually fine stalk of cotton in a field 
of Cleveland Big Boll. Somebody had 
sense enough to plant the seed from that 
stalk to themselves. And that’s how 
Piedmont Cleveland was born. 


But there’s a whole lot to rafsing a 
baby (ask anybody who has tried it and 


tle Piedmont Cleveland. Individual stalk 
selection became a regular habit and 
wasn’t missed except for a year or two 
when there wasn’t any place to put the 
good seed he already had. And year by 
year improvement was. bred into this 
improved strain of cotton. 


As the child grew older the need for a 
middle name became more pronounced. 
Pedigreed was the name that seemed best 
to suit the nature of the child and the 
name became Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve- 
land. 

Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland has been 
to college. In college and experiment 
station tests he has consistently stood at 
or near the head of the class. He has 
worked for many good farmers through- 
out the South to their advantage and 
profit. Really, under Mr. Smith’s patient 
care and direction, he has grown into a 
very fine boy and before he is an old 
man he is due to help many a good farmer 
make more money than they have made 
before. 


We visited Mr. Smith at his farm. 
There we saw some of the finest wheat 
we have seen this year. There again he 
is showing some of the rare good judg- 
ment that has made him a_ successful 
farmer. In the person of R. R. Childs 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture has one of the finest breeders of 
wheat in the South. Mr. Childs, was 
looking around for someone who would 
take the seed of his best strains and sow 
them to increase the amount for distribu- 
tion. Mr. Smith offered his services. As 
a result Mrs. Smith has to cook with 


Farmer reader remember is to say that 
Mr. Smith is owner of the Piedmont 
Pedigreed Seed Farm. For there is 
where many a man bought cotton seed 


taken the job seriously). It takes a lot 


of nursing if you’re going to make him 
any better than his daddy. And nursing 
is exactly what J. O. M. Smith gave lit- 


store-bought flour. The wheat Mr. 
Smith grows is far too valuable to be 
ground. It is sold for seed in order that 













other farmers may make more wheat to 
the acre when they sow. 

The J. O. M. Smith banquet was held 
at the Holman Hotel in Athens, Geor- 
gia. 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
was the principal speaker. 


presided as toastmaster. After the ban- 


quet the entire party went to the picture — 


show as guests of Mr. Smith. 
“I haven’t made any money to speak 


WORTHY OF THE BREEDER’S BEST 
EFFORTS 


of,” said Mr. Smith, “but I have earned 
the great satisfaction of knowing that I 
have helped many hundreds of good 
farmers to make better crops because 
of the effort I have put into producing 
better seed and because of the effort I 
have put into selling them.” 


June, Glorious With Her Roses! 


All Over the World the Rose is Universally Known and Loved 


E MIGHT well adopt the Indians’ 
mame for June, and call it the Rose 
Moon. Mr. E. H. Wilson, the botanist 
and plant collector of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum says, “The rose 
is the one flower 
which is universal in 
name, and is uni- 
versally loved. In 
English, French, 
German, Danish and 
Norwegian its name 
is rose; in Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian and Latin it 
is rosa; in Swedish 
it is ros, in Dutch 
roos; in Bohemian rouze; in Hungarian 
rozsa, and in Greek rhodon.” It is beloved 
by all, irrespective of race or creed and 
could well be our international flower. 
Perhaps some day, when we have a true 
brotherhood of man, when racial and 
religious creeds are no longer barriers, 
when we shail substitute common inter- 
ests and understanding for wars, we may 
have the universally loved rose for the 
_ international flower. 


“Old in Story” 

ee rose is probably the oldest culti- 

vated flower. The first walls are sup- 
posed to have been rose hedges. Over 
2,000 years ago, in Athens, it was first 
crowned the Queen of Flowers. It is 
mentioned, in the Bible (“and the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose”), 
in Greek ‘mythology, and in the writings 
of the ancients. Herodotus, about 450 
B, C., speaks of “roses of sixty petals 





CHARLOTTE HILTON 
GREEN 


By? CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


and delightful perfume in the garden of 
King Midas.” No wild rose has sixty 
petals!’ Does it not add to the interest 
of our rose gardens to know that our 
present-day roses owe their principal 
origin to forms cultivated ages and ages 
ago by the flower-loving Chinese? 


Roses on Cuts and Embankments 


EVERAL years ago the New York, 

New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
experimented 
with rose plant- 
ings along a great 
cut, several miles 
long and in places 
over a_ hundred 
feet deep. This cut 
was planted with 
Dorothy Perkins 
roses and then 
the whole surface 
sowed with grass 
seed. Travelers 
going through 
this cut see the 
display of pink 
roses, and each 
year the display 
grows more beau- 
tiful. From time to time they are trim- 
med and the cuttings transplanted to other 
places along the line. The maintenance-of- 
way-engineers claim the roses serve two 
purposes: (1) beautifying the road, and 
(2) helping with their strong roots to 
hold the sides of the cuts. 





ight Comstock 
Publishing Co. 
EVENING PRIMROSE 


Hint for Beautifying Dixie High- 
ways 
| PASS the suggestion along, in the 
hope that some of our Southern gar- 
den or civic or community clubs may 
adopt the idea to beautify the cuts and 
banks along our highways, and so in this 
way help to. make “Dixie a Land of 
Beauty.” 

J. Horace McFarland, editor of the 
American Rose Annual points out that 
such plantings can be made at small cost. 
“Excavate a pocket of the soil*on a bank, 
replace it with nearby top-soil; do this 
every 6 to 8 feet; insert a rose plant, 
solidly set, cut off just above ground, or 
even bury in each pocket to the top bud 
late in the fall a half-dozen uprooted 
cuttings of a hardy climber. That is 
about all for man; God’s Nature forces 
do the rest.” He also suggests American 
Pillar, Silver Moon, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Paradise, and Milky Way. To that. I 
would add the memorial roses, which 
grow so profusely, have such green, 
glossy leaves, and are so hardy and per- 
sistent. 


Roses for Beautifying the Land- 


scape 
ipo editor of Landscape Architecture 
suggests the common wild roses— 
planted either in masses, or with other 
shrubs. Besides their bloom, he stresses 
their delicate beauty in winter land- 
scapes, their lovely hips, and the wide 


range of color of the bare branches of 
the roses, from pale greens to rusty 
greens, bronzy reds, and quiet crimsons. 

They are easy to suit as to soil and can 
be grown along meadow streams, on 





—Copyright Comstock Publishing Co. 
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rocky hillsides, or on sandy beaches, of- 
ten appearing where few other plants 
will live. They also make an excellent 
place for birds, both winter and summer. ~ 


ODA 
oe. production as an industry is © 


based upon the best use of land—it is Be 
a problem of land utilization. ag 






Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of- 
C. L. Veatch ~ 
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China Gave Us the Tung-oil Tree 


There Are Possibilities in the Nut That Furnishes Oil for Paints and Varnishes 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Service 


HE tung-oil tree was introduc- 

ed into the United States from China. 
Seed were first brought in by the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction 
and tried out in 
California in 1905. 
Since that time 
plantings have been 
made in various 
Southern States, the 
first planting in 
Florida being made 
in 1906 near Talla- 
hassee. In 1912 seed 
of the tung-oil tree 
were planted on the 
grounds of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station at Gainesville, 
and since that time the station has care- 
WFully tested the tree, and helped in its 





J. F. COOPER 


- distribution. 
| ©*Experiments conducted in the different 
’ states have shown the tung-oil tree to 


“be best suited to the region bordering 
the Gulf of Mexico, extending from the 
‘central part of Florida as far north as 
about 100 miles north of the Georgia 


‘fine, and across the southern part of 


Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, A 
center of the industry has sprung up in 
Alachua County, near Gainesville, Florida, 
and there are now nearly 4,000 acres of 
bearing and young trees in the county. 
It is estimated that there will be 160,000 
trees in bearing this year in the South. 


How the Plant Looks 


HE tung-oil tree is a straggly grow- 

ing deciduous tree, with large, dark 
green, more or less heart shaped leaves, 
which often have three lobes. The tree 
grows to a height of from 25 to 35 feet, 
and from 6 to 12 inches in diameter. 
With good care, trees bear some fruit 
three or four years after setting, and in 
five to seven years will be bearing profit- 
able crops. 

The fruit of the tung-oil tree is about 
the size of a small apple and, when ma- 
ture, resembles somewhat a rusty apple 
in appearance. It contains a husk similar 
to a walnut husk, inside of which are 
found three to seven or more seed. The 
seed, while not trne nuts, are commonly 
called nuts. Five is the most common 
number per fruit. 

The valuable part of the tree is the 
seed, which contain an oil known as tung- 
oil or Chinese wood-oil. This oil is used 
as a natural varnish for houses, furni- 
ture, and other woodwork. It is used as 
a waterproofing material for cloth shoes, 
clothing, baskets for the transportation 
of liquids, paper—of which Chinese um- 
brellas are made, etc. 


Used in Paints and Varnishes 


HE chief use of the oil, particularly 

in America, is in making varnish, 
enamel paint, floor paint, flat-wall paint, 
paint driers, and, with rosin, waterproof 
or spar varnish. It is used also in the 
manufacture of oilcloth and linoleum and 
soap, and as a dressing for leather. Fatty 
acids from it are utilized in making lac- 
quer or substitutes for shellac. 


The principal source of tung-oil up to 
the present’ time has been China, from 
which country the plant was introduced 
imto the United States. American paint 
and varnish manufacturers annually im- 
Port more than $10,000,000 worth of 
tung-oil from China. However, the Chi- 
hese supply is not as dependable and de- 
sirable as needed. The oil is produced 
in the interior of China, and on the route 
to the coast for shipment, it is beset by 
heavy tax burdens, is subject to confisca- 
tion by bandits, and is nearly always di- 
luted when it finally is put on board ship. 

Chinese methods of extracting the oil 
from the seed are antiquated and ineffi- 





THESE TUNG-OIL NUTS CAME FROM ONE YOUNG TREE 
The tree was set in B. F. Williamson’s grove, near Gainesville, Florida. 


It yielded this 


amount of nuts before it was three years old. 


cient. The process used there’is to take 
a log which has been hollowed out into 
the form of a square trough, place a 
plank along one edge, and fill with seed. 
Wedges are then driven between the 
plank and the edge of the trough, which 
causes the oil to be pressed out. 


Desire for American-grown Tung- 


oil 

LL of these factors have caused 

American manufacturers to desire 
an American-grown product. The mar- 
ket demand for American tung-oil is and 
has been in existence. The chief problem 
has been to determine if the tree would 
grow successfully, in America. Paint 
and varnish manufacturers have been 
anxious to get the crop established in 
America, and they now own over 3,000 
acres of tung-oil groves in Alachua Coun- 
ty, Florida, which they have had set out. 


As soon as the crop yield becomes suf- 
ficient to justify it, they plan to put in a 
crushing mill near Gainesville, where the 


seed will be crushed and the oil ex- gm» 


tracted by modern American methods, 








much as cottonseed oil is extracted. This 
mill should be built within the next 
two years, and possibly by the winter of 
the present year. 


The Florida Experiment Station con- 
siders the tung-oil as a promising crop 
for the area where it is adapted, but sug- 


gests that it be grown on relatively low- 


priced land. As compared with cotton, 
corn, and peanuts, tung-oil trees should 
prove fairly profitable, but the crop will 
not likely compete with truck crops, sat- 
sumas, or other forms of intensified 
farming. 


A few acres of it should serve well as 
an extra money crop for general farms. 


Propagated by Seed 


HE tung-oil tree is propagated prin- 
cipally by seed. Harold Mowry, as- 
sistant horticulturist at the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, has found that it can 
be propagated by budding, using tung-oil 
seedlings as stocks. Some of the trees 
have a tendency to bear fruit in clusters, 
thus being heavier producers, and 
Rf this tendency can be transmitted by 


ee 


CLOSE-UP OF CHINESE TUNG-OIL TREE IN BLOOM 


budding. The seeds, as with seeds of 
pecans and peaches, do not always run 
true to type. 

February is the best time to plant the 
seed. They should be planted about 2%4 
inches deep and from 8 to 12 inches apart 
in the nursery row. Rows should be not 
less than three feet apart to permit am- 
ple cultivation. The seeds, especially if 
old, have a tendency to come up irregu- 
larly. The nurseryman, when hoeing, 
should be careful not to cut off late 
sprouted plants that may be just coming 
through. The whole fruit should never 
be planted, as this gives from three to 
seven plants in a hill, resulting in spind- 
ling and weak plants. 

Tung-oil trees are transplanted very 
much as other fruit or nut trees. They 
should be set 25 x 25 or 30 x 30 feet 
apart. Sometimes they are set 12% or 
15 feet apart in 25- or 30-foot rows, left 
to grow for three or four years, and 
then every other tree is taken up and 
again transplanted. However, this en- 
tails extra work, and it is probably as 
well to set them the normal distance to 
begin with. The transplanting should 
be done while tHe trees are dormant, or 
before they put out leaf growth in the 
spring. Seed planted in February should 
produce seedlings large enough to trans- 
plant by next winter. Trees should be 
set at the same depth they stood in the 
nursery row. 


Has Wide Soil Adaptation 
ESTS have been conducted on various 
soil types by the Experiment Sta- 

tion, and it has found that the tung-oil 
tree will grow on almost any type of 
well drained soil where the lime content 
is not too high. In China, it is found 
on heavy clay hillsides and waste places, 
and along lowlands bordering streams. 
It has been found to grow well on both 
clay and sandy lands in Florida. 

While the tree will grow on poor land 
with very little attention, it responds 
readily to fertilizers. The Experiment 
Station is conducting tests now to de- 
termine the best fertilizers to use with 
young trees and with bearing tung-oil 
trees. As yet these tests have not ran 
long enough to be conclusive, but it seems 
that a fertilizer analyzing about 5-8-3 
will do fairly well. 

The tung-oil lends itself to general 
farming from the standpoint of harvest- 
ing. When the fruit is mature, it may 
be harvested immediately or may be left 
for a month or two. It generally ma- 
tures in late fall or early winter, and can 
be harvested at a time when other work 
is not rushing. The chief labor connected 
with harvesting is entailed in separating 
the seed from the husks. 


+ ine ae 
| WAPI PROGRAM _i| 
Sage leading feature from Radio Sta- 

tion WAPI, Auburn, during the week 
of June 25 will be a livestock short 
course. The first agricultural lecture of 
the week will be one at noon, Monday, 
by W. A. Ruffin on garden insects. Tues- 
day at noon the livestock short course 
will begin with a discussion by Prof. J. 
C. Grimes on feeding. Wednesday at 
noon, W. H. Eaton will discuss “Sum- 
mer Dairy Dishes.” Thursday at noon, 
Prof. W. C. Taylor will talk about hog 
production; and Friday noon, L. H. 
Stinnett will tell of herd improvement 
work in progress in Alabama. 
The station will broadcast daily 12 to 
1 p.m. except Sunday, and 9 to 10 
p.m., Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. Other lectures and music will be 
included. Market reports and weather 
forecasts will be announced twice each 
day, the first at 12:05 and the next at 
12:35 p.m. P. O. DAVIS. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, June 25.—When the hatch- 

ing season is over, it is time to re- 
move the male birds from the flock. Fer- 
tile eggs will not keep as well in hot 
weather as the in- 
fertile ones. 

Tuesday, June 26. 
—Fine steel wool 
will remove starch 
that sticks to an 
iron. 

Wednesday, June 
27—Dry whole 
wheat toast, lightly 
buttered, is one of 
the best forms in 
which to give the young child bread. 

Thursday, June 28-—If lemons are 
warmed before they are squeezed, the 
quantity of juice obtained will be almost 
double. Five minutes in hot water ac- 
complishes this easily. 

Friday, June 29.—Bright figured mate- 
rials make attractive curtains for a room 
with plain floor and walls. 

Saturday, June 30.—There are 32 rea- 
sons why every member of every family 
should have a toothbrush; every reason 
is a tooth, When you run out of tooth- 
paste or powder, soda makes a good sub- 
stitute. Just wet the brush and sprinkle 
a little soda on it and brush the teeth. 

Sunday, July 1—Start this new month 
with a clean slate and write upon it, for 
sweet memories sake, only those things 
that are lovely and lovable; and remem- 
ber that of all the blessings which glad- 
den our earthly pilgrimage sympathy is 
the sweetest. 








MBS. W. N. HOC? 








| FOURTH OF JULY 


ATRIOTIC days always call forth 

suggestions for table decorations and 
appropriate food. 

As a rule it is best to get results 
.through decorations rather than food, 
which should not be handled too much. 


The colors red and white are easily 
produced naturally in food but blue is 
not, so it is better to omit that in foods 
and use it in the decorations of paper 
and flowers. Have red roses, white 
peonies and blue larkspur. Tiny flags 
may be used. 

A pretty platter may be made using 
potato balls made in cannon ball shapes 
with tiny flags in center. I believe the 
best ham sandwich is made as follows: 
Cut your ham in thick slices, removing 
a large part of the fat. Rub a small 
amount of brown sugar’in each slice; fry 
slowly until well browned. Then grind 
it and mix 1 cup ground ham, 4 table- 
spoonfuls finely chopped nuts and 4 
tablespoonfuls of sour pickle and mayon- 
naise to moisten. Spread on day old 
bread with a lettuce leaf between each 
sandwich. 

Another good sandwich is an egg sand- 
wich. Take 6 hard boiled eggs, 4% cup 
ground radishes, 3 tablespoonfuls vine- 
gar, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 1 teaspoon 
salt, sour cream or mayonnaise to mois- 
ten. Chop the eggs and mix with other 
ingredients and spread between fresh 
bread. 

A sandwich which will please the chil- 
dren is made as follows: Cut fresh bread 
as thinly as possible and spread with but- 
ter which has water cress mixed in it. 
Roll up the slice, placing a 2-inch piece 
of string in one end. Tie together and 
roll in paprika until quite red. 

For games let us play what all can 
enjoy. Have an informal ba!i game, men 
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SELECTING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
Extension work for farm women in Illinois has included a number of demonstrations 


in. advantageous buying. 


The members of a home demonstration gtfoup are invited to 


meet the agent in one of the department stores in the nearest shopping center, and are 


given talks on selecting various kinds of clothing and other commodities. 


The women in 


icture are looking at the garments necessary for infants and small children, which 


the 
the Come demonstration agent is discussing. 


against women, the men to bat left- 
handed. 

Let the boys have a “bawl” game of 
their own. Give a prize, a baby pacifier 
or an all day sucker, to the boy who can 
bawl in the most realistic fashion and 
for the longest time. 

Let the girls compete in the “running 
high squeal.” They toe the line and run 
to the tape as in regular races. Here they 
all stop and squeal. The girl who can 
squeal highest wins the prize. 

Don’t forget to have plenty of red, red, 
lemonade and ice cream cones. 

If your school does not have an 
American flag, why not ask the near- 
est Council of the Junior Order of the 
United American Mechanics or the 
American Legion to present a flag on this 
occasion? Perhaps some local organiza- 
tion would be interested in presenting a 
flag. 


| PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 


Rugs From Worn-out Sweaters 
and Caps 

ASH a good burlap sack for the 

foundation of the rug. You may 
either dye the sack or use it as it is. Bind 
the sack around the edges with some sub- 
stantial material. Wash all of the old 
caps and sweaters and ravel into threads. 
The sweaters and caps may be dyed if 
they are faded. Cut the threads into 
pieces about 2% inches long. Sew these 
threads all over the sack keeping them 
in rows. You may let the ends of the 
threads lap over each other so none of 
the sack can be seen, or you may place 








the rows of threads about a quarter of 
an inch apart. Sew the threads in the 
rows as thickly as possible. You may 
mix the threads in each row or use dif- 
ferent colors. If the threads are sewed 
on the sack well, the rugs can be washed. 
MRS. MARVIN SPARKS. 


Cleveland County, N. C. 





| A USE FOR VOILE SCRAPS | 


HY not use voile scraps to make 

pretty boudoir pillows for your 
room? Just take a few scraps of voile 
from your own dress, a few from Sis- 
ter’s and a few from Mother’s and you 
will have a variety of colors. Cut the 
scraps into three-inch squares; fold the 
squares in the center and gather around 
the edges. Do not gather across the fold. 
Draw the square up into the shape of a 
rose petal. Sew these petals all over the 
pillow letting the ends lap over each 
other so the raw ends will not show. 
Each row of petals may decrease in size 
if you wish. This will enable you to use 
the smaller scraps. The pillow may be 
made from colored sateen or any other 
material suitable for a pillow and stuff- 
ed with cotton or feathers. 

MRS. MARVIN SPARKS. 
Cleveland County, N. C. ” 











| WEDDING PRESENTS 


AS June weddings approach, the prob- 
lem of choosing wedding presents 
arises. What to give the bride? Shall 
it be the usual percolator, silver salt- 











READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Psalms 73-106 


OR the week, June 24-30, all interested persons are asked to read Psalms 
73-106. The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading 
and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1. How is faith in God a comfort against 
the pride of the successful wicked? 
(Psalm 73.) 

2. Remember God and 
Outline Psalm 77. 

3. What does Asaph say in Psalm 79 
of the desolation of Jerusalem, and of 
the miseries of Israel in Psalm 80? 

4. Mention what the psalmist says in 
Psalm 84 about the house of God and the 
communion of the sanctuary. 

5. Mention what David says in Psalm 
85, known as the revival psalm. 


take comfort. 


6. Outline the prayer of David, poor 
and needy. (Psalm 86.) 

7. Explain what impresses you in Psalm 
90, a psalm of Moses. 

8. Explain what is said of the happy 
state of the godly, and the secret place 
of the Most High in Psalm 91. 

9. Give an outline of the festal anthem, 
Jehovah reigneth. (Psalms 95-100.) 

10. Explain David’s thought in Psalm 
103, his hymn of the world within, and 
in Psalm 104 his hymn of the world with- 
out. 


(Copyright by Sunday Schoo! Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








and-pepper shaker, or fancy plate? Or 
is there something which will be attrac 
tive and useful yet different? 

Why not give her a homemaker’s li- 
brary, suggests the New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics. An attractive 
package of recent, authoritative and in- 
teresting books on homemaking should 
be welcomed by anyone who is starting 
in housekeeping and is anxious to get the 
advice of experts on her job. The pack- 
age might be composed of a standard 
cook book, a few of the latest books on 
nutrition, househould management, cloth- 
ing and home nursing, as well as a folder 
of some of the helpful home economics 


bulletins published by the government: 


and by the various state colleges. To 
these the bride herself can add books on 


special subjects as she needs them. To-’ 


day excellent books are constantly ‘being 
put on the market in all fields of home- 
ctaft. 
take time to read about her job and ap- 
ply what she learns is unlikely to find 
housekeeping a drudgery. . 








FOR MOTHER 


OW I LAY me down to sleep— 
Don’t want to sleep, I want to think; 
I didn’t mean to spill that ink; 

I only meant to softly creep 

Under the desk an’ be a bear— 

'Tain’t "bout the spanking that I care. 





"F she’d only let me ’splain an’ tell 
Just how it was an accident, 

An’ that I never truly meant 

An’ never saw it ‘till it fell. 

I feel a whole lot wors’n her; 

I’m sorry and I said I were. 


I ’spose if I’d just cried a lot 

An’ choked all up like sister does, 

An’ acted sadder than I wuz 

An’ sobbed ’bout the “naughty spot,” 

She’d said: ‘He shan’t be whipped, he shan’t,” 
An’ kissed me—but, somehow, I can’t. 


But I don’t think it’s fair a bit, 

That when she talks and talks at you 
An’ you wait patient till she’s through, 
An’ start to tell her your side of it, 
She says: “No, that’ll do, my son, 

I heard enough,” fore you've begun. 


’F I should die before I wake— 

Maybe I ain’t got any soul; 

Maybe there’s only just a hole 

Where 't ought to be—there’s such an ache 
Down there somewhere! She seemed to think 
That I just loved to spill that ink. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


| agen of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 





[ THE DO'S AND DON'TS OF | 
| DRESS 





What to Take to Camp 


A-camping we shall go; 
And jolly none care we 
For worries of this world, 
But happy we shall be. 


| ALMOST envy the girls who hav¢ 
the privilege of going to camp this 
summer. No, I wish you just the jolliest, 
best vacation you’ve ever had! 

Now what clothes are you going to 
take with you to camp? Perhaps the fol- 
lowing list will help you:— 

Two pairs knickers or bloomers, 4 shirts 


or middies, 2 simple sport dresses, 1 dress-up 
frock, 1 light coat or sweater, 1 hat, 1 paif 


; “The Progressive Farmer 


The modern young wife who will 
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dress shoes, 1 pair sport shoes, 1 pair bou- 
doir slippers, 1 kimono, 3 pairs cotton hose, 
1 pair silk hose, 4 pairs under bloomers, 4 
brassieres, 2 slips, 2 night gowns or pajamas, 
1 bathing suit, 4 bath towels, 4 hand towels, 
2 wash cloths, soap, toothpaste, toothbrush, 
toilet articles (creams, powders and such), 
and don’t forget to take an emergency kit 
containing needle, thread, pins, emergency 
medicine and such. 


‘| __DEWBERRY RECIPES 


D preyeny Jelfly.—Pick over the ber- 


ties; wash and drain. Mash a few in 
the bottom of the preserving kettle, using 
a wooden potato masher; so continue until 
berries are used. Cook slowly until berries 
look white. Strain through a coarse strainer, 
then allow juice to drop through a double 
thickness of cheesecloth or a jelly bag. 
Measure, bring to boiling poimt and boil 5 
minutes; add an equal amount of heated 
sugar, boil 3 minutes, skim and pour into 
glasses. Place in a sunny window and let 
stand 24 hours. Cover and keep in a cool, 
dry place. Berries must be a little under- 
ripe to make jelly. 


Dewberry Preserves.—Pick over, wash and 
drain berries; them put in a preserving ket- 
tle and add an equal measure of sugar. 
Bring to the boiling, point and let boil until 
fruit juice will jell when a teaspoonful is 
cooled »n a saucer. Fill jars and seal. 








Bottled Dewberry Juice.—Twelve 


quarts 


with butter, sprinkle with sugar and add a 
layer of berries. Put on another layer of 
butter, sugar and berries. Roll pastry and 
place in bakimg pan. Sprinkle with sugar 
and dot generously with butter. Pour a 
little water around the roll and baste occa- 
sionally during the baking. Serve with 
hard sauce. 


Blackberries may be substituted for dew- 
berries in any of these recipes. 


Dewberry Jam With Pectim.—Four level 
cups (2 pownds) crushed berries, 7 level cups 
(3 peunds) sugar, 4% cup commercial or home- 
made pectin. Im making these jams it is 
absolutely necessary that each and every 
berry be crushed to a pulp. Therefore crush 
about 2 quarts of berries ome layer at a time 
so that each berry is actually crushed or 
broken up to a pulp. Best results are ob- 
tained by running berries through a food 
chopper. This allows fruit to quickly ab- 
sorb the sugar during the short boil and 
prevents fruit rising to the top or floating. 
Meastre crushed berries into a large kettle, 
add sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and while boiling. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard 


from 1 to 2 minwtes, remove from fire and- 


stir in pectin. Skim and stir constantly for 
just 5 minestes after taking from fire, to 
cool slightly. Then pour quickly and cover 
hot jam at once with hot melted paraffine. 


Dewberry Jey With Pectin.—Four cups 
(2 pounds) jusce, 8 level ewps (3% ‘pounds) 
sugar, 1 bottle commercial pectin or 2 cups 
homemade pectin. Thoroughly crush with 





NOON REST PERIOD ON THE FRONT PORCH OF J. WADE DRAKE OF ANDERSON 
COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. and Mrs. Drake, their sons, son-in-law, and C. L: Newman of The Progressive Parmer, 
are shown in the picture, 


berries, 2 quarts water. Put berries and wa- 
ter into a large preserving kettle, heat and 
erush. Cook until berries are soft, strain 
through double cheesecloth, pour into quart 
jars and to each jar add 4 level tablespoons 
sugar. Adjust rubber and top and process 
20 minutes. Store in cool place. 


Dewberry Sherbet.—One quart dewhberries, 
whites of 2 eggs, 14 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, 1 quart water. Make syrup by 
cooking water and 1 cup sugar together. 
Crush dewhberries, add remaining sugar and 
lemon juice, press through a wire sieve. 
Cool syrup and add to berries. Pour mix- 
ture into freezer and when it begins to harden 
add the beaten whites of eggs. When frozen 
sufficiently remove dasher, cover tightly and 
pack. 


Dewberry Roll.—Roll out 


| AUNT HET 
| By R. QUILLEN-— pyle, mitt | 


pastry, spread 














“Nelle says she’s thirty-four, but no 
woman of that age ever had as many 
symptoms as she’s got.” 

“By the time a woman reaches my 
age, she cither feels kind o’ sorry for 
ever'body or else she turns sour an’ 
talks hateful about ever’body.” 


masher or run through food chopper, about 
3 quarts fully ripe berries. Place fruit in 
cheesecloth bag amd squeeze out juice. Then 
drip juice through cotton flannel bag if a 
sparkling jelly is desired. Measure sugar 
and juice into large saucepan, stir and bring 
to boil. At omce add pectin, stirring con- 
stantly, and bring again to a full rolling 
boil and boil for % mimute. Remove from 
fire, let stand 1 mimete, skim, pour quickly 
amd cover hot jelly at once with hot melted 
paraffine. 


The pulp remaining after jwice has been 
extracted for jelly may be used to make a 
second quality jam as follows:— 


Add enough water to the pulp to make 4 
cups of pulp and water, them add 7% level 
cups of sugar and mix well. Stir until boil- 
ing.and boil 1 minute. Remove from fire 
and add 1 bottle commercial or 2 cups home- 
made pectin. Skim, pour quickly and cover 
hot jam at once with hot melted paraffine. 





CAKE CONTEST . 


HICH cake is the orchard’s favorite? 





Fruit. 

2. Which cake is the gardener’s favorite? 

oe. 

3. Which cake is the farmer’s favorite? 
Corn. 

4. Which cake is the tramp’s favorite? 
Loaf. 

5. Which cake is the lazy hen’s favorite? 
Eggless. 

6. Which cake is the busy hen’s favorite? 
Layer. 

7. Which cake is the prize fighter’s favor- 
ite? Pound. 

8. Which cake is the furniture dealer’s fa- 
vorite? Walnut. 

9. Which cake is the saint’s favorite? An- 
gel food. 


10. Which cake is the villain’s favorite? 
Devil’s food. 

11. Which cake is the English nobility’s 
favorite? Lady or Lord Baltimore. 

12, Which cake is the poor relation visit- 
or’s favorite? Sponge. , 

13. Which cake is the flapper’s favorite? 


ate. 
14, Which cake is the lover's favorite? 
Wedding. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN, 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


LD tomato plants, in the latter part 

of the summer, begin to look scraw- 
ny and bear poor fruit. The season of 
bearing good quality fruit may be pro- 
longed by mulching 
instead of cultivat- 
ing. Put the mate- 
rial on all over the 
middle and under the 
plants and thick 
enough sothe mois- 
ture will not be 
evaporated. A couple 
of inches thick will 
not be too much. 
Leaves, grass, pine 
straw, or other material of this kind will 
serve well as mulching material. Do not 
put it on too early. Cultivate until the 
plants are bearing and the fruit is com- 
meéncing to ripen, and then put on tne 
mulch. This will be found quite a de- 
sirable and satisfactory method on a 
small ‘scale in the home garden, especially 
during dry seasons. 









L. A. NIVEN 


Set Strawberries im Summer. — In 
order to get a crop of berries the first 
year after the plants are set, start straw- 
berries in June, July or early August. 
If set at this time they will produce a 
good crop the following season, whereas 
if they are not set until falf or early 
winter one will have to wait until the 
second spring before securing a crop. It 
is, of course, more difficult to transplant 
the plants in summer and get them to 
live, but it is worth while to make the 
effort. While these newly set plants 
may not produce a full crop the first 
season, except in the Lower South, they 
should produce three-fourths to four- 
fifths of a full crop. 


Poison for Bean Beetle—To control 
the bean beetle, dust the underside of the 
leaves with a mixture made up of ome 
part calcium arsenate amd seven parts 
hydrated or finely powdered lime. This 
calcium arsenate is the same material 
that is used for poisoning boll weevils. 
Be careful to put it on the underside of 
the leaves, because it is there that these 
beetles are found. Put it on when the 
first signs of this pest are noted. Re- 


peat every three to five days until no 
further damage is noticed. 

Poison the Tomato Worm.—The to- 
mato fruit worm that tunnels around in 
tomatoes and im roasting ear corn may 
be controlled to quite an extent by poi- 
son. Use calcium arsenate. Dust it on 
the tomatoes when the first worms are 
noticed, repeating every 10 days until 10 
days or 2 weeks before the tomatoes are 
ripe. Dust it om the silks of the corn, 
giving the first application just as the 
silks appear and repeat again in a week 
or 10 days. *. 

Growing Winter Cabbage.—To have 
hard-head cabbage in late fal? and early 
winter, sow the seed im beds in [fate . 
June or very early July, transplanting 
in late July or August. For this crop 
pick out a moist, fertile piece of ground, 
preferably a branch bottom or other place 
where the sot! usually remains moist dur- 
ing dry spells. If available select a piece 
of ground that can be irrigated. Fertilize 
heavily so as to produce rapid growth. 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and 
Flat Dutch are three of the leading va- 
rieties. The Round Head Savoy is also 
good, and it will stand more cold than 
most varieties. 

Destroy Weeds Under Fruit Trees.— 
Keep down grass and weeds with the 
hoe under the fruit trees, and where they 
cannot be reached with harrow or culti- 
vator. They not only use much plant 
food and moisture that the trees need in 
their development, but if allowed to grow 
at will and remain under the trees 
throughout the winter, serve both as a 
fire trap and a hiding place for rats and 
other rodents that may damage the trees. 

Spraying Not Expensive. — Where 
one is properly equipped to do good 
spraying, it is not very expensive. In a 
test in a Missouri orchard containing 
2,700 20-year-old apple trees, the cost of 
giving frve summer sprays was 38% 
cents per tree. The spray materials cost 
24 cents per tree and the labor 14% 
cents. Too many folks think of spraying 
as being a difficult and a very costly op- 
eration, but such is not the case as is 
indicated by the above test. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











3000—Simplicity and, Smartness.—The pat- 
term comes in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 424, and 44 imches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material with 4% yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 

333—Youthful Lines.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % re- 





3361—One-piece Sperts 











of 40-inch material 


quires 3 yards 
with $ yard of 40-imch contrasting. 


Dress.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 3, 
#@, and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 24 yards of 40-inch ma- 
teTial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 
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How Do You Like My “Pictures”? 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I wish you could have been with me 
to see all.the drawings and cartoons that 


were submitted in the “How I Think 
Uncle P.F. Looks” contest. I enjoyed 
them immensely. Judging from those 


drawings, you young folks think I’m 
everything from a crafty old Tartar to 
a modern “jellybéan.” 

Now I shall have to ask you for some 
help. I couldn’t decide which of nine 
drawings I liked best, so I decided to let 
you select the prize-winners yourselves. 
Which do you think looks most ‘like 
Uncle P.F.? Take a good look at each 
of the drawings on this page, then fill 
out the following ballot and mail it to 
me :— 


I like drawing number........ 


DN iis atic sd wehbetabeake best. 

I like drawing number........ 

NCES Ov ka Cay on tahnetee.sa second best. 
NN Rin cSd eth etesb Sead eacgetinss 
EOS ins 2 Ke ks da penser eded-oee nes 0:0 


All ballots must be in by July 2. An- 
nouncement of the prize-winners will be 
made as soon after the votes are counted 
as possible. The drawing receiving the 
largest number of votes will get first 
prize; the drawing receiving the next 
highest number of votes will receive sec- 
ond prize. I want all of you to vote in 
this election—I’ve got to know how the 
thousands of you think I look. 


Expectantly yours, 
UNCLE P.F. 
P. S. The following were awarded 
Honorable Mention in the contest :— 


Alabama.—Maggie McCarver, Jackson Coun- 
ty; Mabel Yarbrough, DeKalb County. 

Georgia.—Charles C.-Owens, Floyd County; 
Monroe Weeks, Telfair County; Bealer Weeks, 
Telfair County. 























1—By Vaughan McBrayer, Haralson County, 
Georgia. 


2—By Carrie Oatis Henderson, Montgomery 
County, Miss. 


| UNCLE P.F.'S LETTER _| 


to 17 


'y. 


4—By Dickie Culbreath, Campbell County, Ga., 
with the following accompanying it:— 
“Uncle P. F. and I 
Make a ‘We’ combination 
Only we don’t fly.” 








[yes sia zrsuscte PF] 
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7—By Marion Ince, Aransas County, Texas 





8—By Evelyn Tucker, Pontotoc County, Miss. 
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HOW | THINK 








UNCLE PF LOOKS 





5—By Grady Elliott, Randolph County, Ga. %—By Dolph Oney, Harrison County, Texas 






The Progressive Fary 











THE COW 


HE friendly cow all.red and white, 

T I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day; 


And blown by all the winds that pass, 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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|_A WHOLE TRIBE COMING . | ~ 





LBERT Holland, wampum bearer of 


the Eagle Tribe, Scottsboro, Ala, ~ 


writes for full information concerning 
the coming Lone Scout rally in Birming- 
ham. 


much it will cost.” 





COMING CLUB MEMBERS 
These are grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Cal 


Guin, Marion County, Alabama. Six of Mr, 
and Mrs. Guin’s family are already 4-H club 
members and the little grandchildren are being 
trained up in the same way. The person who 
sent us the picture has asked that her name 
be withheld. 





| KNOW THESE RIDDLES? | 


S I AM a lover of riddles I am 
sending you some of my favorites: 





1, Why is a short Negro like a white man? 
Because he is not a tall (at all) black. 

2. Why is twice ten like twice eleven? 
Twice ten is twenty and twice eleven is twen- 
ty-two (twenty, too). 

3. Why is a coward like a leaky barrel? 
They both run. 

4. Why is a postage stamp luckier than a 
little boy? It can never be licked more 
than once. 

5. When is a clock on the stairs danger- 
ous? When it runs down and strikes one. 


LESLIE O’BRIANT. 
Attala County, Miss. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


| 
| 
| 
| By R. QUILLEN—Copyright, 1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 













“I like to eat at home where it amt 
bad manners to keep from starvim. 


“I guess Pug has been, doin’ somethin — 


bad. He was prayin’ for a goat aw 
he got was a new baby brother.” 
j 


He says that “our tribe is plan- — 
ning to come and they want to know how © 
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_and rural life. 
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LL.D. DEGREE FOR PROGRES- 





| SIVE FARMER EDITOR 


N AWARDING him the degree of 

doctor of laws last week, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina recognized the 
work of The Progressive Farmer and 
its editor-in-chief in these words :— 

“Clarence Poe, officially, editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, a leading farm 


CLARENCE POE 


journal of the South; specifically, an 
organizing and constructive influence in 
the betterment of agricultural, economic, 
Through his far-ranging 
paper, he has preached beauty no less 
than efficiency, art no less than industry. 
As editor, as author, as member of vari- 
ous commissions, as trustee of Wake 
Forest College and State College, he 
has served North Carolina and the South 
faithfully and well, in education, agricul- 
ture, applied sociology, and economics.” 





HAY AND GRAIN INSPECTION 
_ AT BIRMINGHAM 


FFICIAL Federal-State inspection 

of hay and grain was begun in the 
Birmingham district on May 10. This 
work is being done under the immediate 
supervision of the Markets Division of 
the Alabama Department of Agriculture 
and Industries. Thus the provisions of 
the Markets Act of 1927 respecting the 


J 





- sale of hay and grain to or from a place 


1a 
ore 


er- 
ne. 








at which an inspector is located, directly 
applies to all transactions involving the 
grade of hay or grain moving to or from 
the Birmingham District. Such grain or 
hay, if sold by grade, must be sold on a 
basis of the grades fixed and promul- 
gated by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Industries and must be in- 
spected by an inspector designated under 
the Markets Act. Until the United 
States Department of Agriculture en- 
tered the field there were no standards 
for hay and grain that were national in 
their scope. No other agency was able 
to undertake the financial burden of the 
Preliminary investigations necessary to 
Properly establish such standards nor 
could any other agency exercise the 
necessary supervision of the inspectors 
who would apply the standards. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s standardization specialists, after 
months, and in some cases years, brought 
into being standards for hay and grain 
that today are recognized as ‘being the 
best method of describing, by the use of 
Stades, the class and quality of these 
commodities. These standards have been 
adopted by the State of Alabama as of- 
ficial and certificates issued by licensed 
or designated inspectors are prima facie 
evidence of the truth of the statements 
they contain in any State or Federal 
court. 


The work of the hay and grain in- 
Spectors located at Birmingham is under 





close supervision of the supervision offi- 
cials of the United States Department 
and they must maintain a high degree 
of efficiency in their application of the 
standards. It is required that they be 
absolutely disinterested and must haye 
passed successfully a rigid examination 
in the identification or determination of 
class, quality and condition of hay and 
grain. 

Shippers of hay and grain will recog- 
nize the value of this inspection service 
as it enables them to secure an unbiased 
and correct, grade on their shipments. 
Birmingham is the largest hay distribu- 
ting market in Alabama and official in- 
spection will assist in making it one of 
the largest in the South. 

The State Department also has pro- 
vided a number of inspectors who are 
available for the inspection of hay at 
shipping points. The services of a ship- 
ping point inspector can be secured upon 
request made to the Markets Division at 
Montgomery. 

An invitation is extended to all hay 
and grain growers to visit the Birming- 
ham office of the Alabama Hay and 
Grain Inspection Service, which is lo- 
cated at No. 8, South 18th Street. This 
office will also be glad to answer any 
inquiries relative to inspection problems. 

W. H. BINKLEY, 

Chief Inspector, Alabama Hay 

and Grain Ipspection Service. 





| TO PREVENT COW SUCKING | 
HERSELF | 


t =) 





AVE you a cow that is too good a ~ 


milker to go to the butcher that has 
acquired the bad habit of sucking her- 
self? We haven’t, but I saw one the 
other day and I want to give the method 
used to prevent this. Put a halter on the 
cow and a leather strap around her body 
just back of her front legs. Fasten strap 
or rope from each side of halter and back 
to each side of body strap. This permits 
the cow to have free use of her head in 
every way except to get her head to her 
udder. 


Stone County, Arkansas. 





| COCCIDIOSIS OF POULTRY | 


“(NOCCIDIOSIS is a disease of poul- 

try affecting principally birds from 
five to six weeks old to the end of the 
broiler stage,” says L. E. Starr, assis- 
tant animal pathologist, Virginia Experi- 
ment Station. 

“It is due to a microscopic organism 
that lives in the inner lining of the intes- 
tine. The organism passes out with the 
droppings from affected birds contami- 
nating the ground and litter. Other birds 
become infected by eating them with 
their food. A large percentage of young 
birds being received at this laboratory 
at this time of the year for diagnosis are 
affected with coccidia, which indicates 
that it*is one of the greatest problems 
confronting the poultryman. 

“Affected birds become listless,_ wings 
droop, lose appetite, and frequently have 
bloody diarrhea. In a short time they 
die. 

“To prevent an outbreak or stop fur- 
ther loss in a flock already infected, strict 
sanitary measures should be used. Thor- 
oughly clean the coop, being syre that all 
dried, hard droppings are removed. Make 
a solution of lye, one pound of lye to 
40 gallons of boiling water. Scrub the 
floor, roosts and dropping boards with 
this solution, using an old broom or 
long handled brush. This may be fol- 
lowed by spraying and whitewashing. 
Cleaning and spraying the coop should 
be repeated every four or five days until 
all danger is over or until the loss stops. 

“Do not allow any stagnant pools to 
stand in yards accessible to the birds. 
Plowing or spading the lot is advisable 
not only to prevent goccidiosis but all 
forms of intestinal parasites. Pigeons 





and sparrows should not be allowed in 
the coops as they carry the organism ana 
may infect the premises.” 





| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 





Baseball and Base Words 


ee: Ruth is the hero of American 


Boydom. To thém he is king of 
the Empire of “Swat.” More boys would 
rather be the “Babe” than to be President. 

“Babe” is a boy 
lover, and recently 
made a plea for 
them that all boy 
lovers would heed. 
Here is what he 
said :— 

“T’ve got a bone 
to pick with a lot 
of fans, There’s en- 
tirely too much 
cursing from the 
bleachers at ball games. Out there in the 
bleachers is where the kids sit to watch 
their games. _ They hear some 
big fellow swearing, and they think it’s 
smart to do the same thing. It’s 
all old stuff to me, but the things that are 
shouted from the bleachers make me 
blush for the fellows who yell them, A 
woman don’t care to go out on the 
bleachers the way things are now. I’ve 
got a hunch that if most of the fellows 
who do the cussing knew how it sounded, 
or stopped to realize what it meant, 
they’d cut it out. It isn’t fair to the kids 
who like their baseball games, and who 
have just the price of a bleacher seat.” 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Vile language is the lowest form of 
intellectual vacuity. It verges on the line 
of being almost non-intellectual. In fact, 
the less one reflects, the more he can 
vituperate. Just think of it, and see 
how anyone can poison the well-springs 
of a boy’s thought, by obscenity and pro- 
fanity. The breath of our life is the most 
precious of God’s gifts. It is as villan- 
ous as it is silly and sinful to pollute the 
breath of life, 

I have friends who “cut loose,” as they 
say, when angry. In other words, when 
they are strongly provoked they grow 
weak. They excuse it on the grounds of 
habit. 

We do not think how obscenity and 
profanity sound or we would never be 
guilty of such things. 

I’m thinking of the host of farm boys 
whose ears and hearts need protection. 
A boy wants to be a man. He naturally 
imitates the men who appeal to his sense 
of hero-worship. Most boys would never 
form the habit of profanity unless 
thoughtless and wicked men taught it to 
them. 

My boyhood days were those of the 
average boy on a farm. In my memory 
to-day, there are vivid and red vile spots 
of things that were taught me by dirty- 
minded. men. As long as I live those 
things will now and then come to the 
surface in my thought. 

One bright, guiding light shone through 
it all. That was the pure, clean speech, 
and thoughts of my Christian father, I 
say, “Blessed is the boy whose father 
keeps his speech clean and decent.” 

Men and women, we are placed here, 
not to be angels, nor to wear halos; 
but we can, through God’s help, be clean- 
hearted, high-minded, and pure-worded. 

“If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body.” 





| POLE BEAN THAT REMAINS | 
| TENDER | 


t 





“TS THERE a variety of cornfield 

beans that is tender? All I have 
been able toa get have been tender only 
in the snap stage.” 

The Striped Creaseback is a cornfield 
or pole bean that stays in condition for 
use as snaps longer than any other. It 
produces a long bean, not especially early, 
but is well adapted to growing in corn. 
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At the “—~ 
start of the 
Tour.. 


Bes insure ideal and carefree 
performance on your tour in- 
stall a new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. They will 
restore new car speed, power and 
flexibility, save gas and oil, and 
your car will perform better under 
all driving conditions. 


Champion is the better spark plug 
because of these definite struc- 
tural and operative superiorities. 


An exclusive sillimanite insulator 
specially treated to withstand the 
much higher temperature of the 
modern high compression engine. 
New patented solid copper gasket- 
seal that remains absolutely gas 
tight under high compression. 
Special analysis electrodes which 
assure a fixed spark gap under all 
driving conditions. 





It is for these reasons that you can 
buy dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs with every assurance of 
better and more economical car 
operation. 









Champion X— 
for odel T 
Ford and Ford- 
son Tractor 
—60c 


CHAMPION 
AW 


\ 
at 





TOLEDO +°°Qe 
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% FLOOD AND WILSON PLAN TO 


: Africa by Motorcycle 


By: FRANCIS FLOOD 


SEE % 


~~~ 














o HY don’t you boys trek right 

across the continent of Africa up 
here where it’s interesting?” inquired 
our mild-mannered missionary friend, 
Mr. Patterson of Abeokuta, Nigeria. 
That was a challenge certainly. 


Suppose’ someone were suddenly to 
suggest that you cross the North Sea on 
snow shoes, or shoot Niagara Falls in a 
mosquito netting, or round Cape Horn on 
roller skates. Would you even give it a 
thought? Neither would I. Neither 
would my traveling partner, Jim Wilson, 
give it a thought. He'd just go ahead 
and do it! 

Sometimes Jim seems to have very lit- 
tle in his head except the roots of curly 
hair, cnd sometimes he uses it for little 
else than a sound- 
ing board for his 
big bass voice. That 
may be one reason 
why, when someone 
suggested, five 
years ago, that we 
float for 500 miles 
down the Yukon 
River in a row 
boat, Jim immedi- 
ately said we would, 
rapids, Arctic Cir- 
cle, and all. And 
he did. I was 
traveling with him ~ 
at the tirrié ‘dnd so, 
of course, I did 
too. 

But Mr. Patter- 
son’s suggestion 
that we cross the 
Sahara Desert and 
the whole continent 
of Africa in an au- 
tomobile had even 


Jim stopped for 
once. I was dis- 
appointed. 


“That’s a great scenes as this. 


idea,” I enthused, 
“only, we do it by motorcycle. That will 
be even more exciting.” 


And this time Jim is traveling with 
me, so you see what he’s in for. This 
stunt has never been done before—and 
it’s not been done yet for that matter 
for I’m writing this in a little mud hut 
a thousand miles in the African bush 
and we’ve got three thousand miles more, 
including the Sahara Desert itself, yet to 
cross. But we're started, and here is 
how it came about: 


Jim and I had originally bought our 
tickets for passage on the United States 
Shipping Board freighters from New 
York to South Africa as a part of our 
year’s trip around the world. We had 
stopped off, for ten days between boats, 
in Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, 
about 400 miles from ihe equator and 
were to board our. freighter in two more 
days to continue on down the coast. Then 
we would cross civilized South Africa 
on the railroads and thus proceed on our 
way around the world. Interesting, yes, 
but very ordinary. 


“You can ride railroads at home,” sug- 
gested Patterson just as the serpent must 
have urged Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
And the trouble was that Jim, like Adam, 
must suffer equally with his partner as a 
result of temptation. 

Jim’s \eyes glittered, and I knew that 
his brief\moment of sanity was over. 

I had read Beau Geste and.had seen 
the motion \picture showing the thirsty, 
lonely horrors of the desert about Zin- 
der, through which our own route lay, 
end I wondered if Jim had been con- 


sidering the murderous Tuaregs and 
Bedouins, the heat, the sand, the un- 
marked trail, the lack of water, the thou- 
sand miles of arid waste with no chance 
to get gasoline, repairs, or food. 


He had considered these things and 
that is why he finally decided to make 
the trip. 


UR tickets to South Africa were 

bought and paid for. We had only 
the next day to find out whether the 
motorcycle stunt was worth trying for 
our boat would sail in two days and 
there would be no more for a month. 
While I was trying to learn whether 
there was any trail, or if food and water 
could be had in the desert Jim was 





ONE OF AFRICA’S OUTDOOR SPORTS—DRESSING THE HAIR 


No one seems to be able to do it for herself and the streets are often full of just such 


The kinky wool is braided up into the tightest little braids possible, all in 
rows, like soldiers on parade, and really looks rather neat when the job is done. 


simply deciding whether to take one mo- 
torcycle or “two. 


I think we finally decided on two so 
that he could carry along his banjo and 
have company when I should fail. He 
can always pick on it, and I will stand 
for only about so much. If he breaks a 
gut string on the banjo it can easily be 
repaired. 

That’s another way Jim’s funny. On 
our Alaska and Yukon trip he carried 
along a snapping soprano saxophone and 
when all else would fail, as it did some- 
times, there was always a little jazz left 
in the tarnished bell of that ridiculous 
old musical abortion and he usually kept 
it as carefully soldered up as he did our 
famous jitney Oscar II. It did help, 
heavy and bulky as it was, to carry all 
over western North America ‘from 
Alaska to Old Mexico, and during those 
four~ months of wandering from chil- 
blains to blisters we carried his battered 
saxaphone. Many a meal and many a 
good night’s rest were given us as a re- 
sult, for when Jim is hungry he can pipe 
for his chop with the best and with the 
worst. 


But to take a banjo, and a regular 
heroic size, full-blown banjo at that, 
bulky leather case and all, on a motor- 
cycle trip across the Sahara Desert 
where every ounce of gasoline and oil 
that we could possibly carry would be 
sorely needed, to say nothing of such 
minor details as water and food, struck me 
as almost too much, if not quite.’ But if 
you were going to the North Pole in an 
airplane with my partner Jim you would 
take along. a grand piano strapped to 





the cock pit if he should take the notion. 

Jim is clever in his folly. Just as a 
canny wife will buy her husband a nice 
new refrigerator for his birthday pres- 
ent, so that he can have ice water to 
drink, Jim brought home one evening a 
shining little musical machine and pre- 
sented it to me with a grand showing of 
charitable tolerance and good will. The 
instrument is on the order of a first cross 
between a purebred flute and a slide 
trombone sport and is sometimes called a 
slip whistle. It looks something like a 
hand bicycle tire pump anid will carry 
the air with about the same results. It 
is simply a tin flute with a plunger that 
slides up and down its length occasion- 
ally stopping for a note. I had to accept 
his present, of course, and being shiny 
and capable of producing funny noises 
it appealed to me so that I wanted ‘to keep 
it. That ruined us, for since I carried an 
alleged musical instrument Jim is also 
entitled to one, and there we are. 

I’ve pared down the list of luxuries and 
comforts and even necessities when plan- 
ning my kit and baggage for many previ- 
ous expeditions of various kinds, but 
deciding what to 
carry on a . 4,000 
mile motorcycle 
trip across equator- 
ial Africa was a 
new one on me. 
At the head of the 
list, however, stood 
the banjo—and 
next to it stood 
the little slip whis- 
tle. 


Here was our 
problem: Africa, as 
you may remem- 
ber, is shaped 
something like the 
broadside of a huge 
ham, and we were 
at Lagos, Nigeria, 
which is just on 
the lower edge of 
the thick part of 
the ham. Our 4,000 
mile stunt included, 
firstathousand 
miles of varying 
dense jungle, open 
bush country, and 
a high park like 
plateau. Then from 
Lake Chad, on the southern edge of the 
Sahara, our route lay over some 1,500 
miles of desert and semi-desert land, 
finally leading into another 1,500 miles 
of semi-arid and mountainous country to 
the Red Sea, on the east coast. 


S FOR the roads, for the first few 

hundred miles we were promised 
proper auto roads through the dense jun- 
gle. After that we would find several 
hundred miles of “dry season” roads 
which at that time could either” be im- 
possibly muddy or entirely out of repair 
until several months later. There would 
be rivers to ford and other riyers to 
cross on the heads of natives or in dug- 
out canoes. There would be bush and 
stumps, and rocks, and ruts to hack 
through, grades washed away, bridges 
and approaches gone, and really no road 
at all. Opinions seemed to differ as to 
the road, if any, through the desert 
region, and we could get no information 
at all concerning the last 1,500 miles. 

Chief among the other complications 
was the fact that from the Lake Chad 
region east there would be no gasoline 
available for at least 1,000 miles and 
perhaps 1,500 and, of course, oil and re- 
pairs, tires, etc., would also all have to 
be carried for that entire distance, what- 
ever it might turn out to be. 

But with all these complications and 
items of interest, the day before our 
boat sailed soyth for civilization and the 
railways of uth Africa, we told the 
captain we would stay behind and let 
him go without us. 

Our final preparation and start will be 
described next week. 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Agricultural Economics ané Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 








Harvesting Peaches 


I 


to remain on the trees until fully ma- 


tured. They will then have the maximum 7 


flavor and _ quality, 
At this stage 


ing their firmness” 
and show signs of 
being soft. For 
marketing peaches 
should be harvested 
before they reach’ 
this stage as indi- 





ing. 

Local Markets.—Even if to be take 
to the nearby towns and cities pea 
need to be packed in baskets or .o 
suitable containers. In the Northeast 
where proportionately larger quantities 
of the peaches are marketed direct fro 
the orchardists to the ultimate consum 
ers, the half-bushel hamper is used ex 
tensively. This is a convenient package 
and suits the demand for many house- 
wives as to quantity. 


« 


Other containers suggested for local mar 


keting are the climax basket and the or-7 


dinary gallon basket used in the standard 
six-basket carrier crate. 
keting peaches. need to be picked before 


they. start to-*become ~soft—about two” ~ 
days before they are fully ripe as indi- ~ 


cated in the first paragraph. If allowed | 
to stay on the trees until they start to 


soften, when taken to market in baskets — 


or ~hampers the appearance will be les-~ 
sened by the individual peaches that 
mush. This is also the best stage for 
canning if the canning is done immedi- 
ately, as the peaches will not frazzle 
around the edges. 


F YOU intend to eat peaches as soon 7 
as they are harvested then allow them ~ 


the 
peaches will be los. 





cated by the -follows 


The half-bushel 
basket is coming into favor in the South 7 


For local mar-@ 
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Shipping to Nearby Cities. —When ' 


peaches are to be shipped in carloads 
or by express to cities which can be 
reached in one day they should be al- 
lowed to stay on the trees two to three 
days*longer than when they are to be 
shipped to distant markets. One of the 
unfortunate things about our marketing 
of Southern peaches has been preparation 
for distant markets and then sending cars 
of such peaches to our own Southern 
markets. The longer the peaches re- 
main on the trees up to the stage previ- 
ously mentioned the higher the flavor 
and better the eating qualities. Further- 
more, the consumption of a product in- 
creases with the increase in its consum- 
ing qualities. If peaches were selected 
for the nearby Southern markets un- 
doubtedly the demand could be increased 
through giving the consumers a better 
product. For these markets peaches 
should be picked about one day sooner 
than for the local markets. This is also 
a good stage for canning if the peaches 
cannot be put up the same day picked. 
For Distant Cities—The tendency 
in the past has been to harvest peaches 
too soon, before they have developed 
their flavor. This comes about from 
the hazard that really is accepted when 
the peaches are allowed to remain on 
the trees until there is any danger what- 
soever of the fruit becoming soft im 
transit. Depending upon the variety and 
weather, peaches should be picked when 
intended for distant markets from four 


~ 


to five days.prior to the full-ripe soften- - 


ing stage mentioned in paragraph one, 
In picking use a bucket that can be 


strapped to the picker so that the fruit) 
can be placed in the picking receptacle — 


instead of throwifig the peaches into @ 
broken basket and keep each individual 
picker in line with the standard. Do not 

















send word td all pickers that the peaches” 











ate coming too \green or too ripe when 


+ 


only a few are making this mist 
Check against each individual. 


































































































Insist on the rs 
White Carton a. 
Wd ba package at 
right—picture of one 
only. Just 2words Al SAM 
Neste te OA BAL 
Fee ctretin g, soothing LINIMENT. 
and healing—an unex- ert 
celled liniment, coun- 
ter-irritant or Motes, Seo 
t 
faman ailment, fam comm 
Large bottle(Lastslong a 
ting) 82,00 or direct mer eee 
Lawrence-Williams Co. merous “3 
Cleveland, Ohie 








CAUSTIC 








BALSAM 











































































and lots of it 


for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
le. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 
Grinders, ood Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


CHALLENGE CoO. 
Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed by 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 





Insist upon 
DAISY FLY KILLER 
from your dealer. 

Brookly 


ao N. ¥, 
THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 


Bie i in your lawn. bilpper 
wa 


HAROLD SOMERS 








Mower does not tou 
grass until it euts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 
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| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 








HEN we read the paragraph quoted 

below from the pen of Arthur Bris- 
bane it ‘made us proud we read about 
100 small newspapers every week :— 

“The smaller newspapers of the country are 
the most important newspapers and incident- 
ally in proportion to their circulation, their 
advertising results are the biggest, and their 
advertising rates are the smallest in the coun- 
try. They are read through from end to end. 
Every copy of circulation means an entire 
family, not a family that lives in one room 
with a can opener, but a family that owns its 
own house and land around it, at least ninety 
times out of a hundred; a family that buys ev- 
erything from the roof on the house to the 
cement on the cellar floor; from the hat on 
mother’s head to the shoes on the boy’s feet. 
The services that their publishers render to 
the public. is, in my opinion, the most impor- 
tant service rendered by any class of citizens 
in the United States. The country editors are 
distributors of information; they reach the 
minds of the boys that leave the farms, and 
they are the nation’s mental police force.” 

Now here comes The Moultrie (Ga.) 
Observer to add evidence to some of the 
things The Progressive Farmer said ed- 
itorially a few -weeks ago in praise of 
the strawberry :— 

“They are marketing strawberries in some 
place every month in the year. This is our 
great national berry. It is grown commerci- 
ally in 35 states, and it is grown for home use 
in every state in the Union. The strawberry 
shortcake is our national dessert.” 


“To him who hath cows or chickens a 
truck will come.” We don’t know whether 
we were quoting anyone but that sentence 
sounds truthful anyway. Read the fol- 
lowing from The Southern Democrat 
(Oneonta, Ala.) :— 


“Blount is one county in which there are 
chickens on practically every farm. Not many 
big flocks are kept, but every farmer has 
chickens and eggs for his own use and some 
to sell. He doesn’t have to hunt for a market 
for his surplus. A truck comes to his 
door.” 

After reading of Blount County, Ala- 
bama’s chickens we picked up The La- 
Grange (Ga.) Graphic and read the fol- 
lowing evidence of. dairy progress :— 

“That real progress is being made in dairying 
in Troup County was evidenced by the large 
number present at the Wilkes-dairymen ban- 
quet a few evenings ago. The readiness with 
which most of those present joined the dairy- 
men’s association shows that they mean busi- 
ness. The persistence of the boll weevil has 
taught our farmers that they are not depend- 
ent upon cotton. The day is not far distant 
when creameries and cheese factories will be 
operating in every county in this section of 
the state. As example, the Dublin Creamery 
is paying out $2,000 per day for butterfat; 
Chipley Cheese factory, which has been in op- 
eration only a short time, has already had to 
increase its capacity, with a ready market for 
all its product.” 


The latest news from the front in the 
fight against the scrub bull is reported as 
follows by The Nashville (Ga.) Her- 
ald. It relates to the activities of C. H. 
Bishop of the State Agricultural De- 
partment :— 


“He proposes to bring him to (mock) trial 
and produce evidence of his worthlessness and 
unfitness to live as he is retarding one of the 
greatest developments now going on in South 
Georgia; the improvement of the cattle of this 
section. Prominent judges and leading law- 
yers in many counties are entering heartily 
into this mock court procedure. We under- 
stand the first court will be held in Ashburn, 
Ga. Judge Eve has consented to preside. Col. 
R. L. Tipton, we understand, will be the prose- 
cuting attorney, and it said Col. J. A. Comer 
will defend the culprit. A selected jury will 
sit and pass on the case according to the evi- 
dence. If Mr. Pineywood Bull is found guilty 
and condemned to death or banishment then 
arrangements will be made to fill the vacancy 
by a purebred animal that will be selected 
from off the Purebred Sire Train that is to 
run on the A. B. C. road in July.” 


The quotation below (this being the 
second of such nature that we have 
quoted) shows how much the editor of 
The Dothan (Ala.) Eagle thinks of his 
farmer readers :— 


“On the third of this month Mr. J. W. Steely, 
former superintendent of education of Geneva 
County, and today owner of a large farm near 
Hartford, joined the staff of The Eagle as ag- 
ricultural editor. Each day he has ridden to 
various farms in Houston County, talked with 
the farmers about their work, inquired of the 
methods they use and the variety of crops 
they are planting, and written-a daily column 
of what he has seen and heard. His comment 
has been interesting; it is looked upon by 





many as the best feature in the paper.” 
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Hogging Down Is Salting Down 
“Corn on the hoof is worth double corn in the ear.” Raising corn 
is profitable in the South when it is turned into meat. Your farm 
well fenced will allow you to raise all the meat your family needs 
and have a surplus for market with practically no additional 
expense. But be sure you fence with Dixisteel. 

Its tough, springy wires are made from the right kind of steel 
produced in our own furnaces. It’s galvanized “just right”—heavy 
enough to resist rust and smooth enough to prevent cracking on 
peeling. Dixisteel has the best hinge joint construction you ever 


saw. Each joint has four complete wraps. 


t means a joint 


that will never slip or pull loose. The wavy tension curves in the 
line wires allow for contraction when it’s cold and expansion when 
it’s hot, and bring the fence back into normal position after 
pressure is removed. They keep Dixisteel Fences taut, straight and 
new-looking for years. Let us send you the book, “Farming With 
Fences,”’ shown below. It’s free. 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. 


His store is headquarters for Farm 


Fence, Poultry Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates and Steel Fence Posts. You can 
save money by figuring with him on all-steel fence. 


DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIG post holes. 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A, 

I want to make more money out of my 
farm. Send me your free booklet, “Farm- 
ing with Fences.” 


Name... 





Address . 















Talk over fencing with 


your County 


Agent 











A Genuine Portable 
PHONOGRAPH ~ 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


A beautiful machine finished in four col- 
ors. Regular 12x14 size, high grade. Guar- 
anteed, you take no risk. Take it with you 
wherever you go. Enjoy the latest music. 
Write for descriptive circular showing 
large size cut and full description. 


LATEST RECORDS 20c. EACH 
High grade, up to-date dou- 
ble faced 10” records only 
We each Write today. 
GUARANTEED FURNITURE CO, 
1202 E. Wautauga Ave., 
JOHNSON CITY, 


















of our Famous 
WALTON SUPPLY CoO., 


with 
vanized STEEL WIRE 
AP OFFER and 
Bait FREE to introduce 
Dept. E-2 ST. LOUIS, MO. 































One to a ty — Any 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
819 Atinnia Neth Banh. Atlanta, Ga. 


Dept. 18 
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To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 
KILL these pests that destroy 

beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FLUO Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
ter pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
hly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 

Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical Corp.. 
Richmond, Va. 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 








RAIRY, AND FARM SUPPLY, €Q. 


Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 
“Buttermilk Making.’ 
We Also Sell 

Butter Boxes 


No, 2 Size $8.50 
{x 3 











Progressive Farmer 


Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE 

tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: “I saw your 
advertisement in rmer,”* 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days 

will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed of 00 


ex 


advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
however; nor 


trons, 












Ads Are 


Progressive Farmer adver- 


The Progressive 
date of order, we 


an aggregate $1,000 on any one 


their pa- 
does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing. 


















~ JFarmers. Exchange 


La CASH WITH ORDER 
ee Mail copy two wedks before date of publication. 
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Vir- 
ushel, 
germina- 


eh — ha 


shipment. 
tion. Joseph E. Holland, “Milford. Dek Dela. 


Delaval rater.—Slightly ‘ 
tion; bareain Hagan'e ‘s Dairy Supply = 


boro, 
_ FERTILIZERS 








POULTRY AND EGGS =| 


Loliar’e Kedak Finishing and 
26 ee as ee. P. 0. Box 





Birmingham. 





BABY CHICKS 


Barred Bocks, a English a, Orpingtons: 
100, $8; heavy mixed $7; prepaid, live very. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





Bachaman’s Fertilisers Fourteen varieties ; every 
need, Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, “Tenn. 


HONEY ‘ 
Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 & pounds, fos, 
mS Sy - 2 - * de he ae 
a 
Kodak Finishing ond sa mal 
work end service. FP. 0. Box ‘Sirml 














———. 
Best 





Accredited chicks 6c up. Our summer chicks make 
yinter layers. 12 bes: werieties. Free catalog. Booth 
Foon Se ee 


Kodak Finishing.—' a: cunt ite wie 
ize rofl’ films for 
f= a = a aa one Kiphart 





——— 


Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6138 undred wp. 100% allve Catalogue free. Chicks 
Farms, Box 116, Parsens, Kans. 


“Roll Films Developed Wree.—Prints Sc. ac. 5c. 
—— 





ANCONAS 
Pulicte—@0 cents cach. Morgan 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ee 








Sh d Amrona 
Ramsey, Quitman, Ga. 
LEGHORNS 








Certified Porto Rice Potato plants, $1 per 
a aan guaranteed. Bweetwater P’ Plone Fars, 
xley 





Get your breeders now for next year. Write for prices 
on 8. ev W. Leghorns. W. E. Day, Greenville, Als. 








an n 


Rico Potate plants, nai cents per 





Have buyers for imp fi 
eral Farm Loan Bank. 


d with Fed- 
ae “Bealty Company, Bir- 








CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
The heme of watermelons, strawberries, 
i. corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
arbury Plateau, in Autauga County, 
we have thousands of acres for sale in 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for bookiets, lists, etc. 

HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


| PLANTS | == 


Lellar’s Kodak Finishing and su by mail. 
cheater ieee P. ©. Box 71, Birmingham, 
OTATO—TC —————— 

Potato, Cabbage and Tomato $1.15, 1,000 
Prompt shipment. Georgia Plan orm, Baxley, Ga. 

Tomato: Stone, Globe; Cabbage, Wakefield; post - 
paid . T5e; 1,000, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fits- 
gerald, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand 
mato plants, $1 thousand. Prompt Wchigment. 
omy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plate: 
Tomato ‘a; Ruby King 
Porto Potase si. fo" We 
too Ng 

















Econ- 





1.008; Collard $1; 
3 Bermeds Onion $1; 
“Williams, Quitman, 


Porte inety 
thousand. Prompt shipment guaranteed. Williams & 
Steedly a. 





Rice Potate plants: $1.25, 1,000; 4,000 and 
collect. Prompt 


Porto 
over. $1; shipments or money back. 
Cash with orders. Branch Plant Ce., Baxley, Ga. 


PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL POTATO 
PLANTS at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Fully guaranteed. 


J. A. JOHNSON, JR., Rockingham, Ga. 








Perto Bico Potate plants, 
Mess packed for safe ar- 
Bibb Plant Co, Bt. 3, 


Pure, improved, certified 
$1.35 per 1,000; 5,000, $6. 
rival. Immediate shipment. 
Macen. Ga. 

seentine Impro 

seed ; 
ee $1. 


Plants.—Perte Rico, 
per 1,000 collect or $1.60 prepaid. 
and geod plants guaranteed. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


ved Porto Rico Potate plants from se- 
“Forerament inspected; full count, prompt 
per 1,000. J. M. Chambers, Quit- 





Triumph, Jersey: $1 
Prempt oT 
Plant 





GENUINE PORTO, RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000 
at $1.00. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments absolutely guaran- 
teed. Reference, Commercial Agencies. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GA. 





ee oo a 
five and ever, $1 





Dawe Rice Potste Plants, $1.99 1,000 Ruby Kine 

per plants, same price. Tomato plants, 500, 7c 
1000, #35 All postage paid. BR. Chancier, Seville, 
jeor; 





spected, 
thousand and quality insured. J. J. Bwatright, 
Rockingham, Ga. 


I a Rican Potate ‘Diants, June deli very. 
; lota, 





Certified purple and yellew Porte Rican Potato plants: 
$1.65, 1,008; 5,008: $1.40, 1,000. Millions ‘cacy. 
36 hour service. Toemate te plants: Sc, 1,008. Triangle 
Plant Ca., Pembroke, Ga. 


Frostpreef Cabbage plants: T5c, 1,000; Collard 75c; 
Bormeds Onion $1; Tomate $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Porto Rice Petate $1. Good plants, prompt ship- 

Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Free developing of roll filme High glemy 
Be to 5c. Euapas & Ca, suthorized Bastman 
Birmingham, 

Big Gnas Rema ng. 
free. Pease dS Ss. Ww. Ww. 
B ngham, 

Trial Offer. Re Finn tee Deiee Pane free en- 
largement, 25c¢ allver. io Photo Finishers, Deot 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


—Rell films ¢ 
Co., Drawer 111 








$5 Eech, half growa 8&.C.W. 
11 hens, laying 1, 
trapnested Tancred. 


© from 
months, 1928; sire 
eliey, Buchanan, Ga. 


” five 
Mrs, W. C. K 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
FROM 
HEAVY PRODUCING, STOCK 


Produced from selected two and three 
year old hens mated to cockerels whose 
dams laid not less than 250 eggs in 
pullet year. State what age you want, 
how many, and prices will be fur- 
nished promptly. 


LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM 
Eufaula, Ala. 





800 one-year hens, Marshall strain Tancreds, now 
laying 55%, $1.20. 1,000 March pullets, Marshall 
strain, bargain fer quick sale. Southland Poul- 


try Farms, Citronelle, Ala. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Two to three months old Barred Rock cockereis from 
trapnested 200 eggers. Accredited flock, $2 up. 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 
REDS 


Single Comb Reds that pay well. 15 eggs $1.25. 
R. 8S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 


















































PIGEONS 








connie Gules Mantatnes seocsas— OS per pate. Satis- 
action guaranteed. I. lL, Hood, Pinson, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK 











$1.50 per th ; five th 
Guarantee good plants or money back. Z. 1. Hughes, 
Rockingham, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato nate; 
ed; shipped promptly. 
thousand expressed. 
Se Ga. 

‘orto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 








inspected, a 
$1.50 thousand mailed; $1.25 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 1, 








Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
B. ; 5,000: $1. 1.000. Millions ready. 


iP 
a ‘thowwad Guarantee good plants and prompt ship- 
ment. If its plants you want we got Smith 
Bree. Plant ©o., Baxley, Ga. 





Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tent: 
0. 1. C. 




















Pedigreed pigs, $10-$20. - Claude Spence, Tyler- 


town, Miss, 
POLAND-CHINAS 











Poland China om, 6 oe dollars each. Sherod Small- 
weed, Montgomery, 














B. M. Bratcher, paeamen, Ga.—Perte Rico Po- 
tato plants, $1.25 thousand. 
Rico Planta, $1.35, 
W. G. Andersen, 





Porte 1,000, postpaid. 
Plants ready now. Ashland, Ala. 





Hall and 


Fr. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ge.—Nancy 
“ae eae eee $1 1,000; 5,000, Tic 1,008. 





Porte Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Prompt shipment. 
$1.75 per 1,000, prepaid. 5. 3. L. Bradley, , Bangor, Als. 
Porte Rican Potato plants, $1 per thousand. Gov- 
i Write Economy Plant Farm, Bax- 
ley 


~ Potato Rican, 
10,000, 18 Pe Posed, $1.75. 
gerakl, Ga, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 





Yams: $1.25, 1,000; 
John B. Pope, Fite- 











GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.25 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.00. 
First class plants, fall count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 


reductions on big 


Bargain Seo week of big 
Merrow, Aliceville, 


bone Poland Chinas. Write J. N. 
Alabama. 





Big Type Polands—3% months, weigh 80 pounds, 
$12.50 -¥ 4 = kia, in buyer's mame, 
and cholera muned. W. T. Newton, Sauisbury, Tenn. 





~ Registered Herefords. Large accredited herd. Lam- 
berts, Darlingten, Ala. 
SHEEP 








Oak- 





and Early Tri- 
5,008 er more, 
satisfaction guaran- 


mproved Porte Rico, Nancy Hall a 
1.50 per 1, 
=, 


Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, 
land, Ilinots. 





Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 





“Barty * Sweet Potato plants. 

Disease resistant, earliest, heaviest producer; $1.50 per 

9 f.o.b. here; prompt shipment. Alebama ship- 
ments only, L. T. Bhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
Highest prices paid. rank H. Jones, 138 
S&t., Auburndale, Mass. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


ee — fae or farmer’s son or man to travel 
country. Good <4 McConnoa: 
£ Company, Dept. F1506, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you te b rt au 
mechanic and get a 
you is small. 
write Nashville Auto School, 
‘Tenn. 


AGENTS WANTED =—s || 


Ol 
1880. 
Rowe 








free booklet 
241, Nashville, 








We now have a wane number of eight weeks old 
0. I. C. and black Poland China pigs; price $8 each; 
$15 pair. R-N Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


DOGS 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Registered Collie pups. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tenn. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ernamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, d, Ga. 


E SEEDS 





Rat Terriers, a Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana 


we “sherk noe. shipped on approval. H. 
Vv Chanate, 








a ~Bheoherd er —— German Police. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 





BEANS 
aredes $5, bushel. Sy Fees 6655. Geo. W. 
Atlanta. 


Hoare Box 
Sana 


Buchanan's Big Blue Grain Mexican Jane Bueh- 
amen’s White June Corn never fails. Peck 1. 25; *% 
bushel $2.25; postpaid. Becenae’s. Memphis, Tenn. 

















Buchanan’s Sudan Graes.—Free of Johnson grass and 
wild onion. Produces more hay on good land than 
way hay known. 100 pounds $2.15: 508 pounds $23. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 








or roasting, $4.58 


Recleaned Alabama Renner, 
Ala. 


per hundred pounds. Arnold as Stricktand, Clio, 
POTATOES 





Hunting Hounds Cheap.—Trial. Suppli 


Fruit Trees Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord — 
Nurseries, Dept. "Ss, Concord, Ga 
Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 








without _2 dollar. 


Goods. 

2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, “nd, 





nation Co., 











Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, C33, Herik illinois. 

Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Femaies $1¢; males $15. 
evees c.o.d. anywhere, Tilmer Thempson, Elmore, 
Minn. 


Fancy Ceon and Foxhound puppies, $5 each. Extra 
ons semne ‘Ge. Address W. D. Frarec, Burnha 


Newfoundlands, St. oo Police 
Lewest prices. 
Farm, Elmore, 




















Re ~ “Mountain Seed Potatoes for fall planting. 
. H. Sockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 


Lookout Mountain seed Irish Potatoes, bushel $2.25. 
potate in South. J. A. Thompson, Rt. 3. 





Rest late crop 
Mneonta, Ala. 





_ in ie ae for catalog. Cheapest 
ves ma ve-pound pail e Honey, 
. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


id 
aad 
$1 
M 














—— 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


err er rr reer 














‘out Mountain Potatoes. 
Buchanan's, 


TURNIPS 
Buchanan’s American Leal — Turnip. Best 
for home or market gardener. ~—- By 8, 5 pounds 
$3; 10 pounds $6; postpaid. pW a+ Ry Buch- 
mphis, Tenn. 


anan’s, Me 











EOUS SEED 


CORN IRN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free ca’ catalog show- 
oo pictures of harvester. Salina, 
anNsas. 


DOG REMEDIES 











Hastings’ 





seed, $6.80 per bushel: Sweet Clover 


Hardy 
pure. ok So a See 


$4. Both test 95% 
factory. George 





For Sale.—Fiecld Peas, Velvet Toon Seed Corn, 
Seed, Bunner Seed, Sadan. 


Cotten 
fat SE Sam Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
Seed, ¥. R. Bath & Co., ‘Albany. Ue. 





Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachen 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you 
ceed. No capi or py or 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weetiy. Write di 
Industries, 560 New 


on yourself. 
rticles, Household Spec 
500% a ow Yaloabte booklet free. 
tional Se “Scientific Laboratories, 197ZW Broad, 




















Leaky repaired 
demonatration i “Mendets. 
5 Twelve, a do) 
ing secrets. tery” gulck ‘Collptte mite. U 
Dept. 9A, pa. N. 
Acents.—$13.80 daily in advance 
treducing new insured Hosiery. 
No aal « or = required. 
Monthly bonus Spare time 


ye Sy? ye A 
Company; Park 29011, Cinci 








Fur Rabbits.—A most profitable branch of di 
fied farming. to keep, feed, ae —s 
Dependable markets for furs and mea’ A sound 

osition open for energetic, reliable. co ae agents. . 
particulars free. Mark D. Smith, Southern Repre 


sentative, American Rabbit Asseciation, Inc., 7 
boro Hotel, Fiorida. 











YINIWL< 





x 7! a a % 
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| The Tick’s 


“Little Brother” 


Some Proved Renedics for His Control 
By T. R. HAVINS 


a Tene is hardly a poultryman of 
3 any experience who has not had 
some contact with the common red or 
grey mite. In general those who make 
a business of raising poultry have little 
trouble with the pest, while on the other 
hand farmers and back-lot poultrymen 
witen find their premises alive with the 
vermin. 


Mites Breed Rapidly 


HE adult female selects a secluded 
corner or crack in the hen house 
where she lays her eggs. In most cases 
» ghe deposits from three to five eggs and 
then engorges on the 
blood of the host be- 
fore laying any more, 
This process is kept up 
until as many as 38 or 
40 eggs have been de- 
positeds Hardly ever 
more than three days 
pass before the young 
‘ hatch. The young mite 
comes forth as a six-legged nymph. Af- 
ter about two days the mymph sheds 
its skin and comes out with eight legs. 
It then engorges on blood and seeks a 
dark corner where it remains for three or 
four days, again shedding its skin. After 
another meal it molts for the third suc- 
cessive time and comes forth as the adult, 
grey mite. It is readily seen that mites 
breed hurriedly. In fact in the course of 
a week the premises may be literally 
overrun with the pests. 

Mites are unlike some other parasites 
in that they do not stay on the body of 
the host for any great length of time. 
Even where a few are carried away by 
a hen as she leaves the roost, they will 
be found hiding in the cracks of the 
house as soon as opportunity is afforded 
for them to leave the hen’s body. The 
fact that mites do not remain on the host 
makes it impossible to control them by 
treatment of individual hens. Plainly 
the first thing to be done is to find their 
hiding places. These will be found in 
Cracks and dark corners. Hen houses 
with shingle roofs furnish excellent har- 
bors for them, Fortunately for the poul- 
‘tryman the greatest number will be 
found on the roosts and in the nests. 


Fighting Tick’s “Little Brother” - 
mar is only one way to rid the 

house of mites. Spraying is the only 
sare method. Any other treatment will 
be a mere make-shift and a gamble on 
the part of the 
person trying it. 
A good hand spray 
and a lot of de- 
termination are 
necessary ele- 
ments to a suc- 
cessful riddance 
of one’s premises. 

Mites are “‘it- 
tle brothers” to 
ticks that infest 
cattle, hence the 
common dips that are used for ticks 
will kill mites also. The standard 
dips have the added advantage of be- 
ing germ killers when coal tar is 
Present as a base. Carbolineum is 
perhaps the most effective weapon that 
tan be used in combating mites. It sprays 
teadily and does not evaporate as quickly 
as do some other remedies. The only 
disadvantage in using it is that it is more 
Costly than some other remedies. Car- 
bolineum usually retails for about $1.50 
per gallon. Another good remedy and 
One that is readily and cheaply obtained 
can be made from a solution of three 
| Parts crude petroleum and one part kero- 
- ene. The kerosene thins the crude oil 
_ @nd makes it easy to spray. Still another 
tdy is a . kerosene , emulsion, , 


FIG. 1— 
' NYMPH 
STAGE OF 


CHICKEN 
MITE UNFED 


FIG. 2-ADULT MITE 
AFTER FEEDING 


Note how the body has 
elongated. 


emulsion can be made by adding a bar 
of melted soap to a gallon of water. 
This should then be stirred into two gal- 
lons of. kerosene and sprayed over the 
affected parts. 

In using any of the above mentioned 
remedies care should be taken to see that 
no part of the building is left unsprayed. 
The whole building should be soaked 
with whatever spray the owner selects. 
A second going over in about three or 
four weeks will insure safety since any 
mites that escaped the first treatment will 
be certain to come in contact with the 
second treatment. 


Scaly Leg and Feather Mites 


HE grey mite with its attendant loss 

in flesh and egg production is not the 
only one that is found in most sections 
of the United States. The scaly-leg 
mite is a very common foe. 
It is one of the itch 
mites and burrows under 
the skin of the legs and 
feet. This species causes 
the fowl much discom- 
fort. 

This species remains 
on the host and is trans- 
mitted from one fowl to another. In- 
dividual treatment is the only thing 
that will rid the hen of this parasite. The 
best treatment for scaly-leg mites is to 
dip the feet and legs of the fowl in crude 
petroleum. Some prefer to paint the af- 
fected parts with a brush. Either method 
is effective. 

Feather mites are prevalent in many 
sections. Unlike grey mites they live 
on the body of the host and lay their 
eggs on-the barbs of the feathers. 

Hens infested with feather mites 
should be dusted with flowers of sul- 
phur. Sodium fluoride applied in a dust 


SCALY-LEG 
MITE 


























a) 
FIG. 4-A CHEAP GOOD ROOST 


It is easily built and more easily kept clean 
of parasites. 


form will rid the hens of this species. 
As in treating the premises for grey 
mites the nests should not be overlooked. 
These should be carefully examined and 
any straw or loose material should be 
removed and burned. The corners should 
be painted with crude oil and new straw 
supplied. 

Figure 4 represents one of the best 
safeguards against outbreaks of mites and 
other vermin, especially the chicken tick. 
This roost is easily and cheaply con- 
structed. It can be made by placing four 
two-by-four uprights at convenient dis- 
tances. These should be notched to ac- 
commodate a crossbar made of one-by- 
two material. This crossbar should be 
notched at convenient distances for the 
perches which should be made of light 
bars not over one and one half inches 
wide. The advantage of the roost lies 
in the ease with which it can be removed 
and cleaned. It has the added advantage 
of not touching the walls of the house 
and does not furnish sufficient room for 


The® mites to hide in great numbers. 


(19) 717 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


¥ aoe following figures show for each product named the prices a week aga, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war 


war (1910-1914) prices. New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard C hicago prices on other products listed :— 


_ Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, Ib. ........... $0.2065 
55.00* 
07 
1.30 


Cotton seed, per ton im carlots 
Peanuts No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 

Steers, medium, native, cwt. 


Hens, live, tb. 
Butter, extras, tb. 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. : 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 
*June 1. ** May 11, 


$0.2175 

56.00** 

07% 
1.45 
9.60 
12.51 


$0.1660 $0.1334 


1.02% 


68% Si 
21.50 19.50 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 20348. 











THE DAIRY COW IN | 
SUMMER | 


J 


| FEEDING 





AVE you ever thought of how 

much grass it takes to produce a 
gallon of milk per day from your cow?” 
This is the question asked by Frank A. 
Buchanan, dairy husbandman, Virginia 
Extension Division. He says :— 


“At least 25 pounds of good fresh 
grass is required per day to produce one 
gallon of milk. If your cows begin to 
let up in production when on grass, don’t 
blame it on the flies, or the hot weather, 
or the sun, or the moon, or the stars, but 
look in your pasture and see if you think 
your cow can get sufficient food to main- 
tain her body and in addition have 25 
pounds of grass for each gallon of milk. 
A cow eating an average of 75 to 100 
pounds of June grass per day is getting 
only the equivalent of 15 to 20 pounds 
of mixed hay. 

“We don’t think of feeding only hay 
in winter, and why should we think of 
feeding only grass in summer? In addi- 
tion to good grass, dairy cows should 
have liberal amounts of grain; that is, 
they should have at least two pounds of 
grain per day for each gallon of milk. 
A good grain mixture of 16 to 20 per 
cent protein will be satisfactory for sum- 
mer feeding. 

“The only reason that more cows do 
not starve in the summer is because the 
summer is too short. 

“The past winter,” Mr. Buchanan re- 
minds us, “has been very hard on fields 
sowed to grass for hay, especially the 
legume crops. For this reason farmers 
in Virginia should plan on an emergency 
hay crop. 

“Look at your fields now; it may not 
be too late to get a good crop of soy- 
bean hay for winter feeding. Soybeans 
is the best emergency hay crop we have 
for furnishing good food nutrients for 
production next winter. Millet or Sudan 
grass will yield better than timothy, but 
none of these three grass crops makes 
a good roughage for the dairy cow. 
Think this over and act quickly if you 
need to provide hay for next winter.” 


| MOST THRILLING RACE I | 





EVER WITNESSED | 





(Concluded from page 8) 
shoes, Mother would start a pair of socks 
or ‘stockings for the same one. 

It was Christmas Eve. The ground 
was covered with snow. As the weather 
was bad, Father went to work on my 
shoes and Mother went to knitting my 
socks. 

The interest of the entire family cen- 
tered on the race. Some bet on one, 
some the other. Father won the first in- 
ning, but Mother was not disheartened. 
She gave me a kiss and told me I should 
have my new socks for Christmas. 

The contestants were seated in oppo- 
site corners by the fire. The children were 
scattered promiscuously over the house, 
while I was everywhere. The racers 
caught the spirit of the occasion and 
warmed up to their work. Both were 





making the homestretch with all their 
might. Father placed pegs with one hand 
and drove them with the other faster 
than I could count as the stream of pegs 
flowed along the rim of the heel to close 
up the last gap. My mother’s nimble 
fingers flew with lightning speed, too fast 
for the eye to follow, as the clicking 
needles flashed toward the close of the 
swiftly narrowing toe. 

My oldest sister took me and began 
putting on my other sock and shoe; and 
as I could not watch Sister and the 
racers too, I never knew which won. But 
I soon had on my shoes and socks and 
was wading inthe snow. It is useless to 
say that they were not removed until I 
was too sound asleep to object. 

I have witnessed many contests in my 
life in athletics, on the race tracks at the 
fairs, and elsewhere, and have heard the 
multitude shout in acclaim of the victor; 
but no contest I have ever witnessed 
aroused my interest to its deepest. deeps 
like the race between my father and 
mother finishing my first pair of shoes 
and socks on that memorable Christmas 
Eve of long ago. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
Baby Chicks | 
c.0.D. 


Wetakethe risk. 
Send yg Bo 
Sree wes realtetyougst 


Send for Big Ca 


Our catalog shows many beautiful 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, | 


| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th ty. | 


From Is. '100: Leghorns 
.00; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, W: 
9.00; Amorted’ 87.0. Hrom heavy layers. 100% live de- 


DOUE POULTR Y FARMS. Box (2 BRENHAM, TEX, 





























Cc. 0. D, Chicks and Pullets; 
per 100: Junior $7.00; “Boveretan "$8.00; select 
Park’s Rocks, Te 


= 
; Select 
* Catalog Free 


DR ™M €@ ‘FARMS. Srrieseune. miss. 


RIVERSIDE “bisi22° 


from blood-tested, accredited formzenge © 

and poultry book free. CUT PRICES. hike ong fa t 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULT 

R. F. D. Ne. 4-B Kaexville, Tenn. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


wens an> maces NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. P.. 4 mates —. 


foundation ing tnd ‘spect 


ie 
Winners a t 20 egg contests. Cata 
Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Lon ony bulletin tree. I c.o.d, and guarantee 
tion. George B. Ferris, 








——) — > — + — > 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 
ee ae 


ceulin, aul Ghats Sune 














An Open Letter 


from MR. C. A. FARMALL | 


addressed to “Any Farmer who has row 
crops in his field and is look- 
ing to make a Better Profit’ 





DEAR SIR: 

I am putting myself on record because you ought to 
have the simple facts about me. I am built different from 
any other tractor and am ready to take over your com- 

lete power job—cotton, corn, and all, from plowing to 
lorventing, and the year ’round. The fewer mules and 
horses on the place, the better you and I will get along. 
That’s why my name is FARMALL. 


Here is a big point I want to hammer home: J am 
raising 9-cent cotton on many farms. Mules are on the 
way out all over the South because I don’t need their 
help. Look at my photo above: my peculiar style of 
beauty is what makes me the humdinger I am when it 
comes to planting, cultivating, haying, plowing, belt work 
or what have you got? You may say I’ve got brass but 
I’ve also got the goods. Modesty must go > the board 
to help revolutionize row-crop production in the South, 
and that’s what FARMALL, the one real general-pur- 
pose tractor, is doing in every section where its efficiency 
is known. 


I aim to replace an average of eight animals where- 
ever I go to work and I’ve got my own special crew of 


machines that you can take or leave—such as planters 
(2 and 4-row), cultivators (2 and 4-row), mowers (7-foot 
and a 7-foot trailer mower besides), middle busters, lister 
cultivators (4-row), sweep rakes, beet tools, potato tools, 
etc. There’s an outfit to get things done! Or, I'll 
work with any machine you’ve got, from January 1 to 
Christmas. At plowing, two furrows is my habit and 
they can’t beat me at the job. 

In every section where I am demonstrated they put 
me to work in good numbers, and you can find planters 
everywhere who will back up every statement made by 
me or by my designers and builders. The dealer is 
always on hand to help out on any servicing I may ask 
for in years to come. 

My headquarters in your locality is the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. Go in and look me over. 
We will be glad to give you a demonstration, there or 
on your own land. Write to the Harvester Company for 
a catalog about me. 

Yours for better farming, 
C. A. FARMALL, Esquire. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated ) 


Chicago, Ill. 














Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 








Declare War on All Insects—Kil/ Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot orstain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. If 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 
pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand 


INSECT POWDER se 


coe 


OR LIQUID 


CEDAR ODO™ 


BEE BRAND 


Powder 
10c & 25c 
50c & $1.00 

30c (Spray Gun) 35c 


Liquid 
50c & 75¢ 
$1.25 


white 
MEN and 


flavors, spices, soaps, toilet 


' Low prices. 
= : values, SEND COUPON TODAY! 


Name. 


WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 

ties. No selling experience required— 
J \ we show you how. 


Big 
Sea eg ee eeaeeaueon 


g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 2212." g 


3 Please tell me how | can make more money ‘’ 
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BUT ONCE THAT WAY 


The well-dressed gentleman who smiled in 
the doorway was plainly a book salesman, 

The lady of the house sensed that such was \ 
his calling. She greeted him rather icily, 

“Madame,” he said politely, “I am selling 
a volume, a single volume which I think wil] 
interest you. May I not—’” 

“No books,” she said firmly. “Positively 
none. I am not interested in any books,” 

“Ah, not any books possibly, but this par. 
ticular book of mine is the only one of its 
kind in the world. It is only four dollars 
and worth many times as much to its owner, 
May I not—” 

“No!” snapped the lady. “I wouldn’t buy 
it at any price. I am tired of opening my 
door and finding an agent standing there 
waiting to sell me something.” 

“I thought as much, my dear madam, and 
that is why I hoped to sell you—” 

“I am not interested—” 

“I shall never come this . way. again. . J] 
knock but once—then pass on forever. The 
title of this volume is ‘How to Get Rid of 
an Agent Without Buying.’ Yes, indeed, 
madam, four dollars is correct. I thank yout 
Good morning!’"—Wayside Tales. 


AXE ME SOME MORE 


Q. Can you give me the names of some sue. 
cessful bull associations? 

A. Yes. And both will hold conventions ig 
June. 

Q. What’s the matter? I don’t seem to be 
able to get as much milk from my cow ag 
I use to. 

A. Possibly you are losing your pull.—The 
Fertilizer Review. 


POWER OF SUGGESTION 


“Did that patent you bought 
cure your aunt?” 

“Mercy, no! On reading the circular that 
was wrapped around the bottle she got two 
more diseases.” 


medicine 


ABSENT MINDED? 

The old-time practice of kissing the bride 
received a jolt at a recent Rowan County 
wedding when an awkward-looking guest 
was asked if he had kissed the bride, and 
replied: “Not lately.” 


DAMAGED 


Joe Hass tells about a tin root of a Kan- 
sas store that was torn off and rolled into a 
compact bundle by a cyclone. Having a 
sense of humor, the owner wrapped a few 
strands of baling wire around the ruin and 
shipped it to Henry Ford. In due time came 
a communication saying: 

“It will cost you, $48.50 to have your car 
repaired. For heaven’s sake, tell us what 
hit you!” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLE Y—Queyrigh,, 1998. by 











{2 Ap” NIGGUH BIN 
CHASIN’ ROQUN’ ATTER 
ME ALL DIS DAY LONG, 
EN EF HE DON’ QUIT 
IT TORECKLY I GWINE 
SToP EN LET HIM 
OVER-TAKE ME+::: 


cane” = 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Doctuh pesterin’ de boss to take a res 
but he sho wouldn’ hatter plead vey 


Lhahd wid ME bout dat! 
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